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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T used to be asked, not so long ago, “ Is 

Labour fit to govern?’’ If anything were 

calculated to make such an inquiry still perti- 
nent, it would be the sort of pernicious and irre- 
sponsible rubbish to which Mr. Wheatley, lately 
Cabinet Minister in His Majesty’s Government, 
gave voice in a speech in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday on Communist propaganda. The 
Communist menace in Great Britain may or may 
not be serious; Mr. Wheatley’s defence of vio- 
lence certainly is. ‘‘I am not going to shelter 
myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ by saying that I think our 
social system will be reformed in time to enable 
us to escape without violence.’’ These are the 
sentiments of a man who is in the running for 
the leadership of the Opposition, the man who 
may one day be Prime Minister. 


CANT 


The whole tone and content of Mr, Wheatley's 
speech was deplorable. It was the kind of speech 
which makes one despair of the Socialists, and 
does much more harm to their own cause than to 
their political opponents. His reference to the 


‘* shooting down of middle-class Germans ”’ in the 
war as an indefensible act of bloodshed was sheer 
cant, and he knows it. Would he, then, defend 
the aggression by which that bloodshed was made 
inevitable? ‘*‘ Was there a man of them,’’ he 
demanded rhetorically of the Conservative 
benches, ‘‘ who during the war, because» they 
could not impose their views on peoples in Europe 
as to how things should be run, had not encour- 
aged the shedding of the blood of millions? ”’ 
The question of war-guilt is best left to posterity, 
but this is the first time we have heard it suggested 
that England and her Allies were the aggressors. 


SINGAPORE 


We confess ourselves unable to comprehend the 
reasoning of those who regard the establishment 
of a British naval base at Singapore as ‘‘ provo- 
cative.’”” How, and to whom? Is it provocative 


to a burglar to fix bolts to your door, to a 


mosquito to sleep behind a net, to your neighbour 
to insure your life? In the debate on Singapore 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday, Lord 
Curzon hit the nail on the head when he asked, if 
the proposal does not alarm Japan, whom can it 
possibly worry? That it should not worry her is 


clear from the fact that the project was first 
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mooted when the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was in 
existence. The truth is that a Pacific naval base is 
an absolute necessity for an Empire with extra- 
ordinarily scattered components, many of which 
border the Pacific. The original scheme, approved 
by the Imperial Conference in 1911, provided for 
an Imperial Pacific fleet; we wish that the fleet 
which it will be necessary in the future to maintain 
in the Pacific could in part be paid for by those 
Dominions for whose benefit, largely, it will be 
stationed there. 


WAITING FOR AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


If this Government does not produce an agri- 
cultural policy we shall never, as a nation, have 
one. Yet we are still in the region of prelimin- 
aries to preliminaries, and not even arrived at 
those discussions from which the basis of an 
agreed policy might be extracted. The excellent 
original plan of the Government, for a thoroughly 
representative conference, has been foiled by tha 
stupid suspiciousness of the two Trade Unions 
which have réfused to join in discussion. As 
announced in the House of Commons this 
week, Mr. Wood, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has been thrown back on a_ choice 
betweén securing representation of the workers 
at a conference by nomination, and getting aft 
the opinions of all interested in agriculture by 
consulting each agricultural organization sepa- 
rately. Naturally enough, he has decided in 
favour of the latter course; but the procedure will 
be cumbersome and it will be much more difficult 
to reconcile differences of opinion. 


FOOD SUPPLY AS A BASIS OF POLICY 


The several organizations, however, are willing’ 
to give the Minister of Agriculture the benefit of 
their knowledge under the new scheme, and we 
may look for some, though slow, progress towards 
agreement on policy. But if agricultural policy is 
not once more to decline into a subsidiary issue 
it must be presented under another name and with 
a broader appeal—in fact, as a poliey of food 
conservation. We are glad to see that this was 
emphasized at the recent meeting of the Council 
of the Chambers of Agriculture, and we hope all 
who care for the future of agriculture in this coun- 
try will insist that the question is not technical 
and of merely sectional interest, but of vital 
national concern, and therefore to be put as such 
to the whole electorate. What is at stake is not 
simply the prosperity of farmers or the employ- 
ment of rural workers, but the daily food of the 
nation. This should be recognized at every stage 
of discussion and in the title of whatever Bill may 
eventually emerge. 


THE VICEROY’S VISIT 


Whatever may be Lord Birkenhead’s reasons 
for inviting Lord Reading home for consultation, 
it is to be hoped that the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy will frankly ask themselves whether 
the time has not come for a decision on the Indian 
constitutional experiment. Revision is not due 
till 1929. But what will be the condition of India 
by then? Will not the decline of British prestige 
and the weakening of the Services by then have 
gone so far as to make any real reversal of policy 
impossible? Can that honestly be called waiting 


for the completion of an experiment which, in 
fact, makes it impossible to withdraw from it? 
The period of ten years was fixed before anyone 
knéw how India would respond to the opportunity 
given her. It is nonsense to say that this country 
is absolutely bound to persevere with an experi- 
ment which has succeeded nowhere in India, and 
in two Provinces has failed disastrously. 


PRESIDENT EBERT 


Herr Ebert, the first President of the German 
Republic, died from peritonitis last Saturday. 
He, like Mr. Branting, whose death preceded his 
own by only, a few days, achieved the difficult 
feat of combining the Socialist faith with the 
exercise of true statesmanship. Mr. Branting, 
although representative of a small country while 
President Ebert was titular leader of 70 millions, 
enjoyed the greater international publicity. His 
functions were, indeed, generally extra-national. 
But if Branting took advantage of circumstances 
to attain a more than national stature, Ebert filled 
a supremely difficult position with tact, wisdom, 
and almost excessive modesty. The wife of a very 
exalted diplomatic personage in Berlin in 1922 
inquired in all innocence who the President of 
Germany was. That is a measure of his unasser- 
tiveness. The dismay felt in and outside Germany 
at the news of his death is a measure of his worth 
as astatesman. The edifice of the Republic, never 
too secure, is deprived of a stout buttress by his 
death. 


GERMAN DISARMAMENT 

As we said last week, the reasons for the delay 
in publication of the Disarmament Commission's 
Report are probably more important than the 
Report itself. Now we know for certain that the 
whole Report is never to be published. The Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith, in his first speech to his 
peers of the Upper House, sought information on 
this subject and on the Government’s attitude 
towards the Rhine occupation and the non-evacua- 
tion of Cologne. He emphasized the public’s 
desire to learn the objective truth about the state 
of German armaments: whether for practical pur- 
poses she can be considered deprived of the means 
of conducting modern warfare, or whether there 
exists even now, at least in embryo, a German 
military peril. In reply, Lord Curzon promised 
full publicity for the essential facts of the Report, 
but said it was the Government’s opinion that the 
publication of the unabridged text would give rise 
to undesirable and pettifogging controversies over 
details. Meanwhile, the Report itself advances 
with majestic slowness towards the éxecutive 
powers who will ultimately have to deal with it. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT GENEVA 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain has gone to Geneva 
for the League Council meeting, charged not only 
with the proffering of a request that consideration 
of the Protocol be deferred until the Assembly 
meeting in September, but also, it seems, with 
announcing the definite verdict of the Home and 
Dominion Governments that they cannot make 
any use of that document as it stands. Mean- 
while, the appearance in the authoritative Press 
of thé main lines of a German plan for a Security 
Pact, whereby a Mutual Guarantee Treaty between 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Great Britain 
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would be supplemented by a special Treaty of 
Arbitration bétween Germany and her Eastern 
neighbours, has roused’ great, and in this coun- 
try hopeful, interest. The French are closely 
examining the Danaan gift and finding it not 
much to their liking. Yet it is quite the best 
contribution yet made by Germany towards a solu- 
tion of the European problem, and the fact that 
it is put forward by a Government of Nationalist 
tinge should give it special value. We earnestly 
hope our French Allies are not going to throw 
away this chance without adequate consideration 
of its possibilities. That it is by no means ideal, 
from the English point of view, needs no emphasis ; 
but it does seem to offer the least objectionable 
solution so far propounded of the present disas- 
trous deadlock. We examine the whole situation 
at some length in a leading article. 


OURSELVES AND AUSTRIA 


The Vienna Newe Freie Presse, discussing our 
recent article on the Austrian situation, adduces 
it as an example of a ‘‘ more friendly tone ’”’ 
towards Austrian economic prospects than that 
latterly in vogue in London. It may seem un- 
gracious to cavil at an expression of gratification, 
but we venture to suggest that this use of the word 
“ friendly ’’ is symbolic of just that element in 
the Viennese mentality which sometimes causes 
Britain to wonder if Austria is going to pull 
through. We make this remark, not on the 
strength of this isolated observation in the journal 
quoted, but because we have noted, week after 
week, how foreign comment upon Austrian pro- 
gress is labelled in the Vienna Press, not true or 
untrue, not helpful or futile, not constructive or 
destructive, but always ‘‘friendly”’ or ‘‘ un- 
friendly.’ There may be a subtlety in the German 
word freundlich which we do not quite perceive, 
but we think it unfortunate that the reaction of 
Austria to what is said about her abroad should 
invariably be of a subjective nature. When a 
foreigner writes that Austria is on the brink of 
the abyss (as has frequently been said), he should 
either be told that it is true and that his solicitude 
is much appreciated, or that it is a lie and that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself; but not that he 
is “‘ unfriendly.”” Nor should the more hopeful 
critic be told he is ‘* friendly ’’—or he may change 
his mind. 


FRENCH FINANCES 


The franc has been uncomfortably unstable 
during the past week, and under the whip of the 
menace to the currency, that not always swiftly 
responsive beast, the French Chamber, has 
galloped through clause after clause of the Budget 
for the current year. The re-emergence of M. 
Joseph Caillaux has aroused anew the worst appre- 
hensions of the French upper middle class, lest thé 
hitherto undiscoverable means of forcing it to bear 
its share in the fiscal burden of France be on the 
point of discovery. Staid newspapers like the 
Journal des Débats are announcing that the revo- 
lution has already taken place, and that the sanc- 
tity of property is being violated even now. It 
does not seem to occur to the French possessing 
classes that the decline of the franc to one-quarter 
of its gold value, and a far lower percentage of its 
purchasing power, represents a more radical inroad 
upon the sanctity of property than anything con- 


templated by M. Herriot or M. Caillaux in their 
wildest moments. 


BUDGET PROSPECTS 

Though few people seem to have realized it, 
over-budgeting has been responsible in recent 
years for the needless exaction of about £600 
millions from the pockets of taxpayers, and that 
sum, in accordance with usage, has gone to pay- 
ment of debt instead of being carried forward to 
the next financial year. Those who do grasp the 
extent of over-budgeting in the recent past will 
appreciate the value of the closer budgeting which 
has now been established. It must, however, be 
recognized that most of what appears to be saving 
is due simply to a closer calculation of probable 
requirements, and that so far there does not appear 
to be much chance of that substantial relief under 
income-tax which the nation urgently needs. Mr. 
Snowden was guilty of gross vote-catching at the 
expense of the national finances when, as Chan- 
cellor, he made his spurious concessions to the 
lower class taxpayer by reducing the taxes on tea 
and sugar. Twopence a week does not, even in 
the poorest home, constitute a tangible saving— 
besides, prices have since risen again. By reason 
of his predecessor’s policy Mr. Churchill’s task 
of income-tax reduction has been made more 
difficult by nearly £30,000,000. 


THE CHURCH AND MIGRATION 

The entry of the Church of England into the 
arena of Empire Settlement marks a further stage 
in the progress of the migration movement. As 
the Bishop of London observes, the 14,000 parishes 
covering the country provide valuable ground for 
recruiting migrants. But we would offer a few 
words of warning both to the Bishop and his 
missionaries. We would say to him and to them 
‘*go_ slowly,’’ and be careful to distinguish 
between the two problems of unemployment and 
Empire development; the one is a domestic, the 
other an imperial matter. Migration is not the 
easy affair it appears on paper and sometimes on 
the platform. We would also suggest to the 
Bishop that he should make enquiries concerning 
the disquieting news that is reaching us from 
Canada and Australia to the effect that assisted 
migration has formidable opponents in both coun- 
tries; in the one it has to run the gauntlet of 
a Labour Party, in the other the opposition of the 
United Farmers of Alberta. 


RESTRICTIONS 


If the ‘‘ pirate’’ ‘buses were self-christened, 
their promoters played with skill on the weakness 
we all have for piracy. They have their reward 
in the sentiment which makes most of us tolerant 
of the defects of some of them and patient when 
they delay us by manceuvring and loitering for 
custom. Not without protest will we allow them 
to be more than proportionately penalized when 
the number of ’buses allowed on certain routes is 
cut down to lessen traffic congestion. The reduc- 
tion must be by taking off the same percentage of 
all "buses plying on the route, not by severer 
restriction of the number of pirate "buses. The 
pirates, though now and then a nuisance, have 
done good by stimulating the vehicles which 
operate under smugger auspices, and should be 
treated gently. 
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SECURITY. 


HE definite instructions given to the Foreign 
Secretary, to request the Council of the 
League to postpone consideration of the 
Geneva Protocol till the next Assembly meeting in 
September, gives a more than ever academic tinge 
to the current discussion on the merits and defects 
of that document. We do not know what degree 
of success will attend the attempts, to which at 
present so much publicity is being given, to solve 
the so-called Security problem through other 
means than the Protocol. It is far from impossible 
that they will bear no fruit whatever, and in that 
case a further recourse to the offices of the League 
would be indicated. But for the moment it seems 
clear that serious hopes of a solution are bound 
up rather with projects for what is called, in inter- 
national jargon, a ‘‘ regional pact,’’ than with the 
Protocol. This last document had many—we 
might almost say too many—merits. It had one 
fatal defect from the general European point of 
view, apart from the objections to many of its 
clauses as they affect the British Empire. It 
was so complicated and difficult of compre- 
hension that its adoption would well-nigh certainly 
have failed to produce the really essential effect 
demanded of it—a restoration of international 
confidence. A Frenchman (or anybody else) 
may well feel comforted by the knowledge that 
if he is attacked by Germany, then Russia, or 
Great Britain, or Italy will back up his country. 
Stimulated by this confidence, he will cease to 
feel such apprehension at the turn of events 
in Germany as portrayed, perhaps not very 
truthfully, by his daily paper. And ceasing to 
fear, he will cease to hate, and cease to provoke, 
so that the incitement to revenge in Germany will 
become weaker and the turn of events in Germany 
more reassuring for the friends of péace. But 
the knowledge that all the world had signed a 
bulky document, designated by a name itself re- 
mote and mysterious, at least to British ears— 
a document so involved that it would be hopeless 
to try to explain its significance to the average 
man in a few words—might easily fail of such an 
effect; and it is precisely upon the expectation of 
this psychological effect that the hope of an 
improvement in European conditions by means of 
a solution of the ‘* Security Problem ”’ depends. 
But is the discovery of a solution for this 
problem a duty incumbent upon Britain, it may 
be asked? 

Theré is a school in this country which 
strenuously denies it, advocating our avoidance 
of all entanglements in the quarrels and misunder- 
standings of European Powers. This school would 
like to see us devote our energies solely towards 
the further consolidation of our relations with our 
Imperial possessions and with the Dominions. 
While we are in full and complete sympathy with 
the desire for Imperial development and consolida- 
tion, in our view this by itself is an impracticable 
suggestion, primarily for the following reason. 
Great Britain, the centre of a world Empire, is 
located in such proximity to Western Europe, that 
Western Europe, if it chose to combine for this pur- 
pose, could with little difficulty isolate and over- 
whelm our island. The fact of Britain’s imperial 
position already exposes her to currents of political 


dislike and envy on the Continent, which are 
only to some extent checked by the fact that we 
are, on the whole, individually .popular. The 
British tourist in France, Italy, or Germany is 
generally more highly esteemed than his contrive 
from America or from other European countries; 
but it takes very little provocation to excite in any 
of those countries a campaign of Press calumny 
against us, in which a complete misunderstandin 
of our imperial position, coupled with a bitter 
resentment that we should enjoy it, comes to light. 

The Corfu incident of 1923, the Cologne incident 
of 1925, come to mind as cases where, on the 
flimsiest grounds, an anti-British agitation was 
worked up with complete success in two countries 
not inclined, at the present epoch, to nourish any 
very particular animosity against us. It may be 
replied that the policy of isolation would entail a 
total abstinence on our part from any remotely 
provocative action. Yet, remembering how Italy 
construed our attitude towards Signor Mussolini’s 
Corfu exploit, based not only upon a sense of 
equity (the promptings of which might be over. 
looked if we were really bent upon isolation at all 
costs), but also upon the need to preserve intact 
our vital communications through the Mediter- 
ranean (which would by no means be diminished 
in such a case), can we seriously consider that 
Europe as a whole would smile benignly upon us, 
and wish us the best of luck, were we to cut our- 
selves adrift from the Continent and turn our whole 
attention to our Overseas Empire, the very exist- 
ence of which Europe is apt to regard as a stand- 
ing provocation? No. It is the security of Britain 
which would be endangered were we to attempt 
anything so foolish as to ignore the geographical 
situation which we find to-day embarrassing, but 
which is, after all, responsible for our past history 
and unparalleled prosperity. Solicitude for our 
own security must eventually compel us to interest 
ourselves in that of other peoples. 

It being, then, certain that we cannot safely 
detach ourselves from Europe, and fairly clear that 
the Geneva method for the solution of France’s 
and other countries’ search for security is for the 
moment, and perhaps permanently, shelved, it 
remains to be considered into what other arrange- 
ments we could enter which would contribute 
to a restoration of European serenity. There 
are those who would advocate the offer of a 
unilateral guarantee to France and Belgium of 
their frontiers bordering upon Germany, with 
defined military undertakings in case of a 
German aggression. Unfortunately, France has 
never in the past shown readiness to accept 
such an offer, unless accompanied by a similar 
guarantee covering Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
In Britain there is a strong tendency to doubt 
whether those frontiers can or ought to be main- 
tained. The dubious character of a territorial 
settlement which detaches a great agricultural por- 
tion of Germany from the main body of her terri- 
tory, intercepting between the two a corridor under 
Polish dominion, is too obvious to require under- 
lining.. The Upper Silesian frontier is also re- 
garded with suspicion in this country, not so 
much by reason of its intrinsic defects (though 
these are largely considered grave) as because the 
circumstances in which the plebiscite took place 
were repugnant to the British spirit of fair play, 
and it is recognized that Germany feels morally 
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‘ystified in maintaining an attitude of protest 

ainst that part of the post-war settlement. With 
these misgivings we ourselves feel a_ certain 
sympathy, though we doubt whether, even under 
existing arrangements, Britain could play so 
detached a part in any struggle for the recovery 
by Germany of portions of her lost eastern and 
south-eastern provinces as is sometimes lightly 
assumed. ‘After all, the Covenant obligation ‘‘ to 
preserve against external aggression ”’ the existing 
frontiers of Poland, as a League member, may not 
be very definite, but cannot honourably be dis- 
missed aS meaningless. 

The great danger of a pact between ex-Allies 
only is the certainty that it will throw Germany 
into Russia’s arms and give the two great dis- 
satisfied peoples of Europe every conceivable 
inducement to work for an overthrow of the exist- 
ing system. Such a peril can only be avoided by 
the inclusion of one or both of these Powers in 
any projected scheme. For the moment, any ex- 

tation that Moscow will lend itself to a scheme 
so greatly calculated to increase the sense of 
security in Europe, and to militate against a pro- 
paganda that flourishes only where a sense of in- 
security prevails, must be disappointed. When 
we consider the possibility of an Anglo-Franco- 
Belgo-German pact (perhaps with the inclusion of 
Italy), it is once again the eastern frontier of 
Germany which presents the main difficulty. The 
German proposals which have lately come under 
consideration by our Government meet the obstacle 
with the suggestion that all disputes between Ger- 
many and Poland or Czecho-slovakia should be 
submitted to arbitration. But here crops up an 
old enigma. Can disputes concerning the frontiers 
of adjacent nations possibly be amenable to arbi- 
tration, thé very essence of which procedure is the 
subjection to some juridical principle of the points 
at issue? The disputes likely to arise between 
Poland and Germany are disputes regarding the 
rightful ownership of strips of territory placed by 
the Treaty of Versailles under the sovereignty of 
the former, in circumstances which Germany 
regards as intolerably unjust. ‘What court or 
judge can offer assistance in such a case? And 
what hope is there that Poland should consent to 
the submission of what she considers a closed 
question to any kind of international body ? 

When we have pointed out these difficulties, we 
have only to add that we consider such a scheme 
as the Iast to be infinitely the most hopeful of 
existing projects for fostering the sense of security 
and for rendering disarmament all round a reason- 
able possibility. And these two things are 
Europe’s greatest needs. The frontier problems in 
Eastern Europe which now present the worst 
obstacle are the questions of national prestige rather 
than the economic and practical problems. If the 
economic and practical grievances of Germany are 
dealt with in the broadest and most generous spirit, 
she may be prepared to let the serpent of wounded 
préstige sleep on awhile. 

It is for France to consider what support she 
can give to this new scheme, emanating from 
Berlin, but inspired, it is suggested, by London. 
Upon her attitude depends in large measuré 
whether or not there is at last to be an end of the 
Security controversy, which, with Reparations, 
has been the bugbear of Anglo-French relations 
since the Armistice. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE ROAD 


HE circulation of road traffic, which decayed 
after the exploitation of the railway until the 
arteries of the country fell into an almost 
stagnant condition, has returned so suddenly 
during the last twenty years and in such volume 
that the poor, petrified remains of our medieval 
pack-horse tracks are quite unable to contain it. 
These roads, constructed at various dates during 
the last two thousand years, are mostly far too 
narrow and winding for the convenience of modern 
transport. But even if the traffic could put up 
with the roads, the roads certainly cannot put up 
with the traffic. Built for the passage of the hay 
wain or the coach-and-four, they fall to pieces under 
the strain of lorries and motor-coaches, The cost 
of maintenance for the roads of this country—the 
cost, that is, of patching up both the antiquated 
road system with by-passes or new roads, and the 
worn-out surfaces of existing highways—amounts 
to anything up to fifty millions a year. The spend- 
ing of this income is in the hands of more than 
two thousand highway authorities, too beggarly, 
as a rule, to afford the salary of a good engineer, 
and subsisting as well as they can on the grudg- 
ing contributions of the ratepayers eked out by 
the charity of the Ministry of Transport. 

That this system is unsatisfactory is notorious 
to all road-users. When the traffic which plied in 
a given district was usually the property of a local 
ratépayer, and the roads were of local rather than 
national importance, there was no justification for 
centralizing their administration. Now there is 
more than a justification: there is an absolute 
necessity. And it is not simply a question of 
administration. There are now on the road a large 
number of vehicles so ill-sprung or ill-tyred that 
they inflict a vast amount of damage, in compensa- 
tion for which they pay the Treasury a maximum 
of £30 a year, and that only if they weigh more 
than four tons unladen. The railway companies 
consider that these easy terms amount to a subsidy 
of heavy road transport, and so, in fact, they do, 
for lorries of the heaviest type are given the free- 
dom of the highway at a nominal charge which 
would hardly pay for the damage they inflict in 
a day’s run. Private motorists, often less regular 
road-users and invariably far less drastic, are 
mulcted of almost as much, or even more. 
Reform in motor taxation is an urgent necessity, 
not merely because the private motorist is at 
present unfairly treated, but because the existing 
system is fundamentally a system of graduated 
preferences to the vehicles which are most destruc- 
tive to roads. The more damage they do the 
greater is their invisible subsidy from the State. 
So long as no distinction is made in taxation 
between a well-sprung lorry which treats the sur- 
face leniently and an antediluvian monster which 
pounds it to shingle, there is not likely to be any 
improvement in design. 

But this is only one of the problems which have 
sprung into existence with the growth of road 
transport. There was an apparent need for a work 
which should deal adequately with the whole sub- 
ject. Perhaps the want existed because there were 
so few men competent to fill it: unless the book 
had been written by one who had made an exhaus- 
tive study of the subject and its ramifications, not 
givén to overmuch theorizing and unimpeachably 
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up-to-date (for things are moving very fast), it | 


would have been almost useless. In performing 
the work so competently and with such freedom 
from prejudice, Mr, Fenelon* has rendered a very 
notable service. He has chosen to present the 
facts on both sides of a question and to leave, as 
a rule, the judgment to his readers. In treating 
of these controversial subjects—for example, the 
granting of road powers to the railways—this is 
the wisest plan, even if sometimes we should have 
been pleased to find more of the writer’s personal 
opinions and suggestions on problems to which 
he has paid so much attention. The book is very 
informative, accurate, and free from misprints, 
though it contains one extraordinary slip for an 
Edinburgh man—that the Great North Road runs 
through Carlisle; and we speculate on what some 
of the local oracles would think of references to 
‘“ market towns, such as Guildford, Farnham, 
and Gloucester,’’ and “‘ the vicinity of large 
towns, e.g., London, Birmingham, Ashbourne, 
etc.,’’ Ashbourne being rather more than one- 
three-hundredth the size of Birmingham. We 
should have liked to find the projected Motorway 
discussed in detail and its implications explained, 
and some attention given to the problem of ancient 
bridges on highways, though perhaps Mr. Fenelon 
considers these questions outside his province. 

The general conclusions are conservative—too 
conservative, if anything. Mr. Fenelon points 
out, however, that the stupendous sums eaten up 
by road repair after the war were accounted for 
by arrears of maintenance during the preceding 
years and by unnecessary work created to stem 
unemployment, not to mention the high cost of 
labour and material. The expenditure on roads is 
falling steadily and the revenue from motorists 
rising, so that the highway system tends to 
become more and more nearly self-supporting 
without levies on the ordinary ratepayer. 

Before any far-sighted policy can be adopted— 
if the day of far-sighted policies is not irrevocably 
passed—it will be necessary to be sure that no 
revolution as sudden as the last will within the 
next genération once more drain the roads of 
traffic. That the growing habit or craze for travel 
will abate seems unlikely, but it is not impossible 
that an aeronautical inventor of genius might in a 
short time make the motorist look old-fashioned. 
If the roads are to bear indefinitely the amount of 
traffic which they bear at present, the sooner they 
are reconstructed the better; but if they are soon 
to be superséded, no far-reaching schemes will be 
justified, In any case it will be disastrous if road 
transport succeeds in wresting much more traffic 
from the railways: for our railways are still indis- 
pensable; they represent a colossal amount of 
locked-up capital which cannot be used in any 
other way, and since the cost of a heavy service is 
not much greater than the cost of a light one, they 
can only be run at a profit where traffic is plentiful. 
The British railways are by no means perfect, but 
starvation will not improve them, and it is not a 
sound policy to impoverish some of the greatest 
national taxpayers and local ratepayers by in- 
directly subsidizing their competitors. Road 
transport and railway transport are, ideally, com- 
plementary to one another. The policy should be 
to keep them so. 


** The Economics of Road Transport.’ By K. G. Fenelon. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


OUR LITTLE IMPURITANS 


By Ivor BROWN 


production on a Sunday evening, before 
a private audience, of a dull and coarse play 
has caused more discussion than the actual 

and trivial occasion demanded. But, while the 
cause of the fuss may be no great matter, the fact 
of the fuss is of some importance, for it shows a 
growing and a sensible distaste for the conse. 
quential antics of our little impuritans. These folk 
have had a good innings lately. It is not in the 
Sabbatical drama only that a diligent effort to 
be audacious has been maintained, and this despite 
the fact that the Censorship is a very different 
thing from the pre-war organ of obscurantism. It 
still keeps a firm hand on the stage-cartuoning of 
notables, but the sensible discussion of sexual 
matters hitherto under taboo seems to be pretty 
freely permitted. But that is not enough for our 
young daredevils of the desk. The wider stage 
and the book-shelf have been plagued with a 
shallow and pretentious freedom which abuses the 
healthy tolerance of the time, and appeals to that 
kind of sniggering youth which imagines itself to 
have put on intelligence when it shows a whisker 
on a sallow cheek and claps a black sombrero on 
an empty pate. 

To protest against the self-conscious, _petti- 
fogging smuttiness of the minor highbrows is in 
no way to demand the muzzling of the dramatist 
or the censorship of art. We must have freedom, 
and we must also deserve it. What the objectors 
to current standards resent is the insult to their 
intelligence implied in the belief that there is some- 
thing inherently clever and splendid in throwing 
to the public the jésts of the privy. The campaign 
to pass off Mr. James Joyce’s dreary catalogue of 
indecencies as a work of genius was silly enough: 
the recent efforts to persuade us that the lesser 
plays of the Restoration period are laughable in 
proportion to their lewdness have been no more 
sensible; and the situation reached something of 
a climax when a Sunday night dramatic society, 
with high notions of its function, solemnly invited 
public criticism of a play soiled with some humour 
that would have passed as stale and debased cur: 
rency in the nastier corner of the lower school- 
room. Under these circumstances it is surely 
possible to make a protest without also becoming 
a prig. 

It would, indeed, be priggishness if one were 
to pose as a shocked and scandalized person. Most 
of us have been through the lower schoolroom 
and its adult equivalents in our time, and we are 
not in the least likely to be knocked all of a heap 
by the sedulous mention of the unmentionable or 
the fussy coarseness of some modern novels; but 
we are extremely liable to be bored by it. The 
first duty of any artist is not to be a bore, and I 
can conceive no greater instrument for the promo- 
tion of public boredom than the diligent effort to 
make the bourgeois jump out of his chair. If the 
apostles of this cheap audacity can find a follow- 
ing they are welcome to their acquisition. By all 
means let them amuse themselves in a corner with 
their mental mudlarks until they, in turn, are 
| driven by sheer weariness to a better state of mind 
; and manners. Censorship and ban will only make 
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them martyrs and present them with the publicity 
which is their oxygen. But they would be wise 
not to claim any artistic value for their puerile 
deeds of daring or to call for public comment on 
their operations. 

What is so pitiful is that this crude faith in the 
necessity of being naughty flourishes in the very 
kind of writer that ought to know better. When 
the proprietor of the more flagrant type of cinema 
bedizens the front of his Electropalasseum with 
the words, ‘‘ For adults only,’” we know that he 
is obeying the motto of the newspaper king: 
“ Remember the boy of fourteen.’’ He is usually 
giving the world very much what we expect 
him to give it—namely, hot words and cold pud- 
ding. This enticement to the curiosity of the 
high-street oaf will continue as long as there are 
coneys to be caught. It is, however, somewhat 
sickening to discover that all the oafs are not 
promenading in provincial high streets, and that 
a literary reputation can be maintained in advanced 
circles by the simple and tedious process of begin- 
ning to talk at the point where people of greater 
taste have decided to leave off. In the recent 
course of my playgoing I have been amazed by 
the ease with which a supposedly intellectual 
dramatist can set his stalled patrons sniggering 
and tittering. He has only to remember that boy 
of fourteen and his reputation with a clique is 
assured. For we have among us a number of 
young people who are determined not to grow up: 
it is not to the childish things that they cling, but 
to the less agreeable amusements of callow years. 
These amusements are not improved by a veneer 
of intellectual pretentiousness, 


Gross jesting that springs from a vital exuber- 
ance, as the gargoyle was the overflow of the 
medieval builder’s zestfulness, is a _ different 
matter; so is that jovial looseness of speech which 
was one wave of the high Elizabethan tide. This 
article is not a plea for Bowdler’s cause; it is 
merely a complaint against the plodding impuri- 
tanism that desperately wants to call attention +o 
itself and so confuses a retreat in manners with 
intellectual advancement. Such a preoccupation 
with the art and craft of being shocking is the 
worst possible thing for drama and letters, since 
it narrows their scope at the very moment when 
the circumstances of the world cry out for catholic 
interests and a broad horizon. Just after the war 
we heard a vast amount about the tremendous 
things that youth was going to do. It was going 
to govern, guide, and create; it was going to teach 
the old gang a lesson. And, now looking back- 
ward over the six years and more that have elapsed 
since the Armistice, can we find much performance 
to set against this lavishness of promise? The 
remarkable thing about politics is the scarcity of 
rising hopes; in literature the eminence of the 
elders has not been seriously challenged ; in drama 
the number of young playwrights with something 
to say and the power to say it is not impressive. 
The young poets who made a name during the war 
have notably failed to maintain their output or 
their reputation. For a lyric one still turns to a 
Davies or a De la Mare, for a play to Shaw, for 
a novel to Bennett or Galsworthy. After the 
colossal social experience of the last ten years the 
younger artists, who felt it most directly, have 
hardly spoken their minds to much purpose. 


That is the reason why I headed this article, 
‘ Our Little Impuritans.’ Big zsthetic opportuni- 
ties have been squandered in small ways: in the 
pursuit of old and often licentious modes; in the 
trivial effort to be daring; in the tedious purpose 
of showing what gay dogs we are. It is not to 
Victorian moral standards that the objector should 
appeal, but to the intellectual self-respect of the 
artist who is running up unsavoury blind alleys 
instead of facing the common stuff of life, from 
which great art must always in the main derive. 
It is a little brain that thinks its work the better 
for being garnished with words not publicly 
printed or pronounced twenty years ago. It is 
a little-spirited audience that likes audacity for 
audacity’s sake. It is also a little-minded author 
that takes delight in being audacious. The afflic- 
tion of the expressive, perhaps also of the decora- 
tive, arts of to-day is a concentration on theory (as 
in the expressionist drama) or on triviality, as in 
the outspoken play or novel. Could there be a 
more fatal obsession than a craze for rude words? 
For words, whether polite or impolite, are, ag 
Thomas Hobbes pointed out, the counters of the 
wise but the money of fools. 


A GREAT PRINCE* 
By A. A. B. 


HIS is a tremendous volume, in the sense 
| that Johnson was a tremendous com- 
panion to Garrick’s brother, who was stunned 
by the Doctor’s verbosity. There are 810 pages 
in small type, and the specific gravity of the book 
is such that you cannot hold it in your hands for 
more than ten minutes, still less carry it to the 
fire; it even made my book-rest groan. I should 
have dwelt on the prematurity of a work which 
deals chiefly with the Grandmother and Father of 
the reigning Sovereign, but that the first words of 
the Preface tell me that it is a command perform- 
ance, undertaken ‘‘ at the request of King George 
V.”’ That stops my pen. 


The King, however, is not responsible for the 
execution of his order. These pages are suffused 
with a just enthusiasm for the great Prince who 
did so much for England, socially and politically, 
at home and abroad, and who touched the national 
life at so many points during half a century. Sir 
Sidney Lee is free from the mentality of the 
courtier ; he neither extenuates nor suppresses ; but, 
heavens! il y a des longeurs. If this be biography, 
then indeed the art is dying, and Mr. Lytton 
Strachey is right when he says that “ it is perhaps 
as difficult to write a good life as to live one.”’ 
The first ten chapters from the birth to the 
marriage of the Prince, though too many, are at 
least biographical. The remaining thirty chapters 
are not biography, but an analytical history of the 
forty years from 1861 to igor. It is not Sir 
Sidney Lee’s fault that the path has been trodden 
wide and flat by his predecessors; but he might 
have practised a little selection and compression. 


Perhaps it was the necessity of distinguishing 
himself from the crowd of biographers that made 


* King Edward VII: A Biography, Vol. I. By Sir Sidney Lee. 
Macmillan. 31s. 6d. net. 
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Sir Sidney drop the chronological method and 
adopt a division of the Life into chapters on 
different subjects. Thus Chapter 28 is Personal 
Relations with Political Leaders, 1880 to 1890, and 
Chapter 29 is Co-operation in Social Reform, 1888 
to 1895. This zig-zagging with dates is distract- 
ing and sometimes comical. We have a descrip- 
tion of the Prince of Wales’s visit to Hughenden, 
the last time he saw Lord Beaconsfield, followed 
by a description of the funeral, and the placing of 
a wreath on the statesman’s grave. In the next 
chapter Disraeli rises from the tomb and appears 
at some ceremony. 

King Edward’s intelligence and force of 
character are proved by the fact that his father’s 
notion of educating him apart from other young 
men did not turn him out a super-prig. His 
sweetness of temper shines through this record 
unsoured by his mother’s sullen jealousy, and un- 
reasonable refusal to treat him as a responsible 
person, Henry IV and George III had good 
reason for treating the Prince of Wales as a dis- 
solute fribble. But though Disraeli playfully 
called him Prince Hal, there was no real excuse 
for Queen Victoria’s distrusting her son, as her 
grandfather had distrusted her uncle. Consider- 
ing the forty years of unemployment, to which 
a vigorous and restless Heir Apparent was con- 
demned by the Sovereign and her Ministers, 
neither of whom were willing to share a scrap of 
their power with him, it will remain one of Prince 
Albert Edward’s strongest titles to respect that he 
got into no serious scrape, and incurred no 
heavy debts. 

The supreme art of the Prince of Wales, the 
secret of his power and popularity, consisted in 
his being a ‘‘ good mixer,’’ as the Americans 
say. Even Gladstone felt his charm of ease, 
and spoke of him as being “ light in hand.”’ 
Having known everybody and seen everything, 
he was equally at home with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women, with statesmen and 
jockeys, with duchesses and actresses. He 
became, in fact, a kind of universal referee, the 
composer of all quarrels, individual and national. 
The surprise of the book to me is the constant 
interference of the Prince of Wales with the 
patronage of the Queen and her Ministers. Nota 
Ribbon or a Cross escaped him, nor was he back- 
ward in suggesting both to Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury his personal friends for the minor 
posts, and those whom he thought worthy for the 
highest positions in the State. A_ ministerial 
crisis was, to the Heir Apparent, the opportunity 
to deluge Prime Ministers with recommendations 
and advice. Naturally he encountered a good 
many rebuffs, which he took with his usual 
imperturbability. As an instance of his useful 
interference may be taken the great Liberal triumph 
of 1880. At this hour it is astounding to read the 
language of Queen Victoria on that event. If 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen, she was determined 
that he would be replaced by either Lord Harting- 
ton or Lord Granville. ‘‘ Of course, I shall not 
take any notice of Mr. Gladstone, who has done so 
much mischief. It is most essential that that 
should be known.”’ It is easy to imagine the con- 
sternation caused by this announcement. Prince 
Hal had three meetings with Lord Hartington at 


the Turf Club, and complained to Lord Granville 
that Prince Leopold persuaded his mother to look 
upon Mr. Gladstone as the enemy of the Royal 
family. The Gordian knot was cut by Lord 
Hartington’s refusing the Queen’s commission to 
forma Ministry. The result to the Crown might 
have been very serious if the Queen had persisted 
in her refusal to entrust the Government to Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Heir Apparent was entitled to 
some credit for helping to melt his mother’s 
obstinacy. 

Though he never lost dignity, the Prince went 
very far in conciliating political opponents by 
social attentions. He became great friends with 
Dilke, perhaps in consequence of his attacks on 
the Royal grants, and he was very civil to 
Chamberlain. In the last decade, when Dilke had 
disappeared, he took Lord Randolph Churchill as 
his political mentor, though he was too cautious to 
act on his advice. His real influence in foreign 
politics was reserved for the ten years when he 
occupied the Throne. The last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century were a very difficult time for 
England with regard to her Continental neigh- 
bours, and we are only just beginning to recognize 
what we owe to the patience of Lord Salisbury. 
Both France and Germany bore us a grudge for 
our neutrality in the War of ’70; then there was 
Egypt, Siam in ’94, Fashoda in ’98, and the Boer 
War in ’99. The Prince of Wales had to walk 
warily in pursuit of what really was his darling 
object, namely, the Entente Cordiale with France. 
He lost even his beautiful temper over the 
ribaldry of the French Press during the Boer War. 
The caricatures in a French paper called Le Rire 
were grossly indecent. Asa wit of the day said: 
‘‘ We must all go to the Front now that the 
French attack Her Majesty in the Rire.””’ With 
Germany it need hardly be said that England’s 
relations, both social and political, were unhappy. 
(he Prince of Wales had from the first championed 
the cause of the Duchies against Bismarck, and he 
clung to his sister, and his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Frederick, in the hope that he might 
liberalize the policy of Germany. He paid a visit 
to Bismarck just after he had been dropped by the 
young Kaiser, and the rage of the old Lion must 
have been nuts to one who had so often suffered 
from his brutality. 

The book concludes with a rather tiresome 
exposure of the vain attempts of Queen Victoria 
and her son to conciliate the Kaiser William. To 
be sure the ex-Kaiser is shown up asa liar, a bully, 
a hypocrite, and a mischief-maker; but that is no 
news to the present generation. England ought 
to have gone to war with Germany in 1896 on the 
Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger, when we could have 
won with one hand, as Germany had at that time 
no Navy. The Kaiser’s letters to dear Grand- 
mamma, and to dearest Uncle Bertie, when read 
together with his frantic attempts to egg the Tsar 
into quarrelling with us, make one sick. His 
impertinence at Cowes regattas, after he had been 
made an English Admiral, and his thrusting him- 
self unasked upon the family circle round the 
Queen’s death-bed at Osborne, complete a picture 
of one of the most hateful and contemptible figures 
in history, for the drawing of which we are 
grateful to Sir Sidney Lee. 
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THE TEST MATCHES 


By NeEvILtE CAaRDUS 


T the moment of writing the fifth Test match 
A is not finished. England has been skittled 

out on a Sydney wicket for 167 and 88 for 
five—a convulsion and collapse which takes much 
of the gilt from the gingerbread made in the 
earlier matches by our XI, thanks to ginger sup- 
plied by Hobbs, Sutcliffe, and Tate. The tour, 
after all, does not establish that English cricket 
has improved overmuch since the great Attila ride 
of Armstrong in 1921. Gilligan’s team, with the 
services of the best bowler in the world, has lost 
the rubber easily to an Australian XI which at 
the winter’s beginning had to make good the loss 
of Armstrong, Macartney, and Macdonald—not to 
mention a décline in the skill of Gregory and 
Bardsley. 

The English team as a whole failed to live up 
to the reputation in batsmanship it spread about 
the country last summer when confronted by the 
bowlers of South Africa. Hearne, Hendren, 
Woolley, and Sandham have not put a fresh polish 
to their names. ‘‘ Sutcliffe and Hobbs out—all 
out,’ the Australian newspapers were declaring 
as far back as a month ago; and the other day an 
Australian bowler, who has since the war dealt 
hard blows to English cricket here, gave me his 
word that Australia fears no English batsman of 
the moment save Hobbs and Sutcliffe—‘‘ and does 
not fear Sutcliffe after Hobbs is out.’’ The waver- 
ing of Woolley, Hearne, and Hendren, their con- 
sistent inability since 1921 to reproduce against 
Australia their county form, is hard to explain; 
you cannot get to the root of the trouble in terms 
of technique. The skill of these three batsmen is 
surely beyond suspicion—though personally I 
have always questioned Hearne’s footwork against 
a spinning ball. Many judges of cricket would 
place Hearne, Hendren, Woolley, and Sandham 
technically in a class rather above Sutcliffe’s. Are 
we, then, to account for their failures against 
Australia by a reference to ‘“‘ nerves’?? Every 
cricketer will smile at the idea of a scarified 
Woolley, or of a Hearne subject to any kind of 
emotional reaction. My own contribution to the 
problem is this: Hearne, Hendren, and Woolley 
have found it difficult to reproduce their true 
quality in the crucial moments of the winter’s Tests 
because of their dubious experiences with Austra- 
lian bowling since 1921. It is only too likely that 
they have not been free to give undivided minds 
to the job of cutting and driving Mailey and 
Gregory ; the possibility is that reputation has all 
the time been staring them in the face. A Test- 
match batsman needs to feel pleased with himself 
from the outset of an innings; he will discover it 
hard enough even then to score heavily and com- 
fortably. A cricketer cannot hope to master 
Gregory and Mailey in Australia and at the same 
time deliver himself from the influence of an 
“inferiority complex.’’ For Test-match purposes 
nothing succeeds like success; that is the Aus- 
tralian philosophy, as may be proved by the 
alacrity with which the Australian Selection Com- 
mittee got rid of Bardsley and Macartney. 

Yet despite the holes in the armour, Gilligan’s 
team fought magnificently in the decisive games, 
and came as close to recovering the Ashes as any 


team in the past that has lost them. An acci- 
dent to Tate in the third Test is certain to be 
regarded by many of the historians as the factor 
that at bottom settled the issue. But others, with 
more reason, will argue that the English team 
would have won the rubber if our Selection Com- 
mittee had chosen one more bowler of pace and 
physique as a helpmate to Tate. Generations yet 
unborn will some day ask—and in vain—why in 
1924-25 we sent to Australia a team that included 
five slow bowlers and not one trustworthy bowler 
of speed, save Tate. Before the side sailed from 
England last September, most judges of the game 
here (one refers to players as well as to néwspaper 
critics) doubted the wisdom of trusting to middle- 
aged Douglas on Australian grounds, and to 
Howell, who had already, in 1921, revealed him- 
self a doubtful force on the wickets of Sydney 
and Melbourne, and who, moreover, was known 
to be a poor bat and field. It is, of course, easy 
to win cricket matches backwards; none the less, 
criticism is at liberty to ask whether with, say, 
Geary in the English XI we should have had to 
suffer the two decisive Australian last-wicket stands 
in the first Test, and the equally decisive ninth Aus- 
tralian wicket stand in the second Test. In these 
two games it was the Australian “‘ tail ’’ that piled 
on just those runs which in the long run broke 
England’s back; the Australian ‘‘ tail,’’ it seems, 
was able to accomplish what it did accomplish 
because Tate had utterly spent himself in a noble 
and successful onslaught against Australia’s best 
batsmen. There was no other English bowler at 
hand possessing the pace which, as a rule, will 
give the happy dispatch to such as Hartkopf and 
Mailey—both of them batsmen, one would say, of 
the kind that fall easy geme to Parkin, who is 
celebrated even in London for his prowess among 
rabbits.”’ But Parkin, and Macaulay, too, 
for that matter, were not taken to Australia; both 
are admitted on all hands to be fine bowlers, but, 
seemingly, both are very naughty boys. The 
tour will probably be known to posterity as that 
on which Sutcliffe achieved in a few months a 
fame not exceeded by Ranjitsinhji himself in a 
long and miraculous career. Sutcliffe, unlike 
Hearne and Hendren, found the air of Test cricket 
bracing—or rather, sustaining. He was as much 
at ease in mind during the agonies of the deciding 
match of the rubber as the average good cricketer 
is in week-by-week county matches. The country 
may Or may not possess one or two other young 
cricketers of the Sutcliffe stamp; the pity is that 
next summer the illuminating light of representa- 
tive cricket will not be spread frequently, few 
matches outside of the county programme having 
been arranged. County routine does not always 
give a born Test-match player a keen enough spur ; 
we nearly lost Sutcliffe—we certainly did ‘‘ waste ”’ 
him in 1920-21—through taking his stature in 
county games to be his true stature. Many 
cricketers somehow can loom big in none other 
but big engagements. There is another reason for 
deploring the scarcity of representative matches in 
next summer’s programme. In the absence of the 
searching event, not only is the tough tempera- 
ment unable to show and assert itself, but the 
flaccid temperament gets a chance of hiding itself. 
We may be sure that one or two of this winter’s 
broken reeds will stand upright yet again in the 
balmy air of county cricket next season, 
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The winter's cricket was notable for the amount 
of chatter that went on about the ‘‘ spin of the 
coin.’’ Never before during an Australian season 
has so much nonsense been dinned in our ears 
about the luck of the toss. English cricketers of 
old, playing in Australia, would always have pre- 
ferred to bat first, of course. Winning the toss ‘s 
a ‘“‘ moral advantage ’’ most times: it is easier to 
prevent than to make runs in a fourth innings at 
a pinch. But not until this winter has the spin 
of the coin in Australia been so widely spoken of 
as a decisive factor in the result—with, of course, 
the weather set fair. English teams of the past, 
after losing the toss at Sydney, have usually con- 
sidered their chances as good as the Australians’ 
for so long as the wicket remained sound. Experts 
on the spot have sent us this winter no evidence 
that Australian wickets to-day are less durable 
than ever. The humour of all our prattle here 
about Gilligan’s bad fortune with the spin of the 
coin comes out beautifully if we look at the facts. 
Up to the moment of writing, the last afternoon 
but one of the last Test, there have happened only 
two definitely sticky wickets in all the Tests’ 
interminable days; and each time the batsmen 
unfortunate enough to get entrapped on those 
sticky wickets have been ‘‘ lucky ’’ Collins and 
his darlings of fortune! 

In this country the matches assumed, as the 
newspapers frequently told us, a Homeric 
grandeur; they certainly caused much paipitation 
and a few sleepless nights. But I have had advices 
from Australia which convince me that, though 
the crowds at Sydney and elsewhere have lived 
now and again through thrilling moments, they 
have suffered little of insomnia either by night or 
by day, taking the duration of the Tests in the 
lump. The batsmen have acted on the principle 
of ‘‘ safety first’’; runs have come crawlingly 
along; capacious yawns have hindered the custo- 
mary volubility of the ‘* barrackers.’’ Australian 
and English batsmen alike have displayed in- 
flexible methods: their game throughout has 
aimed at wearing down the bowlers’ stamina. 
Even when Hobbs and Sutcliffe held the wicket 
from noon till the advent of sundown, the rate of 
scoring was no faster between five and six o’clock 
than it had been in the first hour or so of a hot 
day. The Australian attack was worn out and 
the batsmen persisted in ‘‘ca’-canniness.’’ Is this 
the same great game that sharpened the cunning 
of A. N. Hornby, bred the daring of Jessop, the 
glorious opportunism of MacLaren ? Have we lived 
to see cricket, once a battle of wits, degenerate into 
a matter mainly of mere skill and rather witless 
patience ? 


HYPOTHETICAL JOHN 


By GERALD BULLETT 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES'’S Autocrat 
was a little wide of the mark when he implied 
that every man represents a trinity of per- 
sons and no more. His analysis of a hypothetical 
John was accurate as far as it went, but it did not 
go far enough. He tells us that a dialogue between 
John and Thomas engages six personalities: (1) 
The real John; known only to his Maker. (2) 
John’s ideal John; never the real one, and often 


very unlike him. (3) Thomas’s ideal John; never 
the real John, nor John’s John, but often ve 
unlike either. Thomas contributes a similar trio, 
All three are treated as constants, though there is 
surely every reason to suppose that they are vari- 
able. They are all in a perpetual state of flux, and 
No. 2, which looks so simple, constitutes a host 
that cannot be numbered. For everybody who is 
at all introspective, and more particularly every. 
body who has the trick of self-detachment, knows 
himself to possess as many personalities as 
acquaintances. For each of my friends I possess 
a special set of reactions, a special voice, manner, 
attitude of mind. At the mere approach of another 
the appropriate personality pops up in me like a 
Jack-in-the-box. The difference is not superficial ; 
it is more apparent to me than to anybody else. 
It is, therefore, a real difference, appearance being 
the only reality worth bothering about. I do not 
merely seem different: I feel so, and am so. 

If you reflect on this matter for a moment, you 
get some surprising results. Consider your own 
case. Robinson, you will remember, has always 
regarded you as rather a dark horse, a clever 
fellow, a master of impressive though incompre- 
hensible double entendre. Consequently, when- 
ever Robinson comes to see you, you are conscious 
of a mysterious inward change. And this change 
within is reflected in a change without. You do 
not actively conspire to deceive Robinson: the 
mask slips over your face by none of your con- 
triving. You find yourself looking upon the world 
through cynical eyes. It is a new, queer world, 
and you want to make sly fun of it. This end you 
achieve by a system of raised eyebrows, inscrut- 
able smiles, subtleties of intonation, and a certain 
brevity of speech. It is not what you say that is 
so witty, so cruel. Indeed, you say so little that 
another man—Jones, for example—would suppose 
you to be out of sorts. A good fellow, Jones, in 
his way; but he lacks that sensitiveness to atmos- 
phere which makes Robinson such a charming 
companion. Robinson, as well you know, can 
detect a delicate tinge of irony even in the mono- 
syllable with which you acknowledge his remark 
about the weather. By a simple ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘ no,” 
uttered in just the right tone, you have put the 
weather in its place. Robinson chuckles in 
delighted appreciation of your criticism. Pre- 
sently he begins to tell you how at the Club last 
night... . You interrupt him. you say, 
“*the Club! ’’ Three words bleak enough in them- 
selves, yet their effect is devastating. The Club 
is at once annihilated, blown sky-high by the gun- 
powder of your personality, scattered to limbo by 
the wind of your wit. The place it occupied is 
desolate. Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there. And all because your lips curled a little in 
uttering the words, ‘‘ Ah, the Club!” It is 
something of a responsibility, this new personality 
of yours. You have become such a terrible fellow 
that it behoves you to wield your power with 
restraint. That realization adds the zest of peril 
to every moment you spend with dear old Robin- 
son. But you do not shrink from the responsi- 
bility: you enjoy it. And when Robinson has 
gone, leaving you with only the ghost of the self 
you had foisted on him, you still remember him 
with gratitude. ‘‘I like Robinson,’’ you say to 
yourself. But what you like is not Robinson at 
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all: it is that engaging, that brilliant creature in 
yourself which the presence of Robinson evokes. 
It is commonly admitted that the cat who rubs his 
face against that of his mistress is caressing, not 
his mistress, but himself. And this is true not 
only of feline caresses. ** An hour in Robinson’s 
company does me good,’’ you may add. “‘I 
always enjoy myself.’’ 

That last sentence indicates a profound truth 
which has possibly escaped you. You do indeed 
enjoy yourself: that is to say, you enjoy whichever 
of your multitudinous selves that happens to hold 
the floor at the moment. Yourself is the only 
thing you ever do enjoy, because it is the only 
thing you experience. For Robinson, for the 
ultimate and mysterious reality called Robinson, 
you have no feeling at all, whether of affection or 
hostility. You have never come in contact with 
him, hidden away as he is, like every mortal crea- 
ture, in an impregnable tower of isolation. The 
same is true of Jones and Brown. Your Jones- 
personality is perhaps rather dogmatic and pontifi- 
cal, with a habit of indulging in heavy platitudes 
about the safety of the Empire and the great heart 
of democracy, although Jones himself, so far as 
you can see, is not at all that kind of man. With 
Brown you are the genial man-about-town, full of 
inside information about things of which you are 
totally ignorant. Indeed you have, it is clear, far 
more personalities than you can count. With one 
you play bears with your baby; with another you 
reprove the cook ; with a third you attend a meeting 
of your Board of Directors. The differences are 
not all so obvious as these; but some difference, 
however subtle, there always is. Every time you 
button up your overcoat in an east wind you pre- 
serve from possible extinction a hundred and one 
little actors. And when you are alone, what then ? 
Are the actors quiescent? I doubt it. Certainly 
they have not ceased to exist, for the least disturb- 
ance of your solitude will bring one of them danc- 
ing upon the stage. 

For I must break it to you, with such tact and 
tenderness as I can muster, that you who have for 
so long imagined yourself to be a single human 
personality are at your best a mob; and at your 
worst, in moments of indecision, you are a mere 
riot. You are a Toy Theatre, a travelling show, 
a variety entertainment. As to who is the Stage 
Manager, that is a question that would lead me 
too deeply into metaphysics, and possibly into 
theology, where you would very probablv refuse 
to follow me. If you consider yourself affronted 
bv what I have felt it my duty to tell you, I avolo- 
aize, but without withdrawing a word of it. If you 
feel desolated, I urge you to remember that I am 
in a similar plight myself. I have said, in effect. 
that we, every mother’s son of us. are always 
acting a part: but this does not convict us of uni- 
versal hypocrisy. Each personality, while it holds 
the stage, may be perfectly sincere, though it is 
asking too much that the entire theatrical company 
shall be in perfect agreement unon evervthing. 
Sinceritv, it cannot be dented. is the most difficult 
and delicate of the arts. Perhaps one comes 
nearest to achieving it in the act of writing an 
essay. 


Reviews of the monthly Magazines are held over till 
next week. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 


[From A CORRESPONDENT | 


E live in days when social and industrial con. 
W ditions create on all sides an urgent demand 
for economy. At such a time the cost 
of education is not unnaturally the subject of 
much acrimonious discussion. From a section of the 
community, whose influence is _ rapidly increasing, 
comes an imperative demand for universal free 
secondary education. In an entirely different quarter 
a responsible Minister has been taken to task for 
asking for a ‘‘ forward” educational policy. Few 
would be ready to dispute that for the individual, and 
for the State, expenditure upon education is a wise 
form of insurance for the future. 

For those—I believe the large majority—to 
whom apprenticeship is impossible, much might be done 
in a further year or two years at school. Training of 
this technical kind need not by any means be restricted 
to those whose future occupation is to be manual 
labour, but with adequate organization might be 
extended to the needs of all trades and most occupa- 
tions. But a critic will say: ‘‘ This is not what | 
mean by secondary education for all.” Probably not. 
But this system combined, as it should be, with a fair 
proportion of broad general education (which ought 
to be an essential of any such scheme) would be of 
great advantage to the majority of boys, both imme. 
diately in fitting them for their occupation, and, in 
addition, by giving them that further knowledge, and 
inspiring them with that thirst for knowledge, and 
power of acquiring it, which make a boy likely to 
develop into a good citizen in the future. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that, valuable 
though the information he obtains at school may be 
to a boy, far more valuable is the acquired gift for 
learning new things, and the eager desire to extend 
the boundaries of his mental world, which is character- 
istic of the really educated boy. Is this intended to 
bar the way to other fields of education to the pupil 
of the elementary school, to offer him a sort of inferior 
higher education? Should he not find the way to the 
Universities? Assuredly the way should be open to 
all who are capable of profiting by the highest forms 
of higher education. Moreover, it is the duty of those 
in charge of such boys in their earlier years to look 
for signs of ability suitable for such a career, and to 
guide their footsteps in the right direction. 

When the young plant has developed in a satisfac- 
tory way up to the age of twelve or fourteen, trans- 
plantation to a secondary school should be undertaken. 
In many parts of the country there exist not only first 
grade secondary schools, but also other secondarv 
schools whose curriculum is designed to reach its end 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, instead of eighteen 
or nineteen, and whose pupils go, as a rule, direct to 
the New Universities rather than the Old. These 
schools often form a useful step in the ladder between 
the elementary school and the first-grade secondary 
school, and indeed in some cases are designed to per- 
form that function in addition to feeding the new 
universities, and, of course, providing many recruits 
to the professions and higher branches of commercial 
life. When one of these is available the transplanta- 
tion may with advantage take place somewhat earlier. 
This method has the advantage that, if the pupil is 
not ultimately deemed likely to reach the highest 
educational level, he necessarily receives a good educa- 
tion, which he will probably complete, instead of 
attempting a more ambitious scheme and leaving it 
incomplete. But will a boy get this chance? In the 
larger towns certainly he will. Of the country dis- 
tricts I am less sure, and, in any case, the necessity 
of centralization and the comparative inaccessibility 
that results make the problem more difficult. But in 
the towns the plentiful supply of free scholarships, 
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augmented largely in number in recent years by the 
influence of the Board of Education, makes it reason- 
ably easy for any boy of suitable ability to climb from 
the elementary school to Oxford or Cambridge. Any 
one who has had much experience of education in the 
towns could point to many instances of boys who have 
tried that ascent with success. Far more numerous, 
of course (partly because less time is needed), are the 
successes Of the ex-elementary school-boy at the pro- 
vincial universities. In fact, the suggestion that the 
way is barred would be controverted by any observer 
who has had opportunities of examining the facts. 
The complaint is sometimes made that it is difficult 
to award the existing free scholarships to boys who 
are really qualified to make good use of tham. Pos- 
sibly more ‘‘ maintenance” grants may be required, 
though there are already many of these. By all means 
let the way be cleared for the right boy. 

The true problem is not so much the multiplication 
of secondary schools as the improvement of those 
already existing. There are, of course, many schools 
in the country, and especially in the great cities, which 
(while not being beyond improvement), reach a stan- 
dard so high as to give universal satisfaction. There 
are others, unfortunately many others, which fall in 
varying degrees below this standard. Here the diffi- 
culty is largely financial: good schools require good 
staffs, and to get and retain the services of men who 
combine the necessary academic qualifications with 
the ability to teach effectively and the zeal necessary 
to a good schoolmaster is an expensive matter. This 
is one of the rocks on which the forward policy may 
be wrecked. Is it not true economy to insist on hav- 
ing the very best? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us not later than the first post on Wednesday 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 
To to Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In reply to the letter of Miss E. S. Hooper, 
who enjoys a local fame as a persistent critic of 
Municipal Reform, may I say that the statements in 
her letter are utterly misleading? The rates raised by 
the L.C.C. in the years in question are as follows : 

As regards the estimated expenditure, on Rate and 
Debt Account, this was as follows: 

The gross estimated expenditure in the same years 

was as follows : 
1921-22 681,407,400 
1924-25 97,500,000 
It is important to remember that this gross expendi- 
ture includes all the expenditure in connexion with 
revenue-producing undertakings, and this does not 
fall on the rates, except as to a small part. 

The net Educational expenditure of the L.C.C. has 
been : 

In 1921-22 ... £6,939,854 

In 1924-25* 46,324,765 
In 1913-14 (before the war) the net expenditure was 
£4,407,072. Inasmuch as the value of money is 
eighty per cent. less now than in 1914, it will be seen 
that education is costing the London rates less than 
before the war. Moreover, local Education Authorities 
(including London) are left little or no option how 


* Estimated. 


much they shall spend. The pace is set by the Board 
of Education, and not by the Education Committees. 
These figures are taken from official returns. From 
them alone it will be seen that the attack on the finance 
of the Municipal Reform Party is absolutely false. 
We have not ‘‘ taken a larger sum than ever out of 
the ratepayers’ pockets.” 

Having regard to the difference in the value of 
money in 1913-14 and now, and to the fact that the 
cost of living and price of materials, wages, etc., is 
now eighty per cent. above 1914, I think the London 
ratepayers will view with satisfaction the undeniable 
fact that the L.C.C. rates are to-day only twenty-five 
per cent. above the rates of 1913-14. May I add that 
the general effect of Municipal Reform rule in London 
in the last three years has been a reduction of no less 
than twenty-two million pounds in the rates? With 
reference to the tramways, these were municipalized by 
the Progressive-Socialist Party. The Municipal Reformers 
have had to make the best of a bad policy. There has 
been no loss on the working of the tramways over a 
series of years. The deficit this year arises from the 
fact that the concern—unlike a company—repays part 
of its capital every year. Nothing will come on the 
rates on account of this deficit, inasmuch as experi- 
ence has proved that too much has been placed to 
repayment of capital account each year, and the 
Treasury have agreed that this over-payment should 
be set off against the existing deficit. 

I am, etc., 
W. G. Tow er, 
Secretary 
London Municipal Society and National 
Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1 


CAN THE LIBERAL PARTY SURVIVE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—With your permission, I will now say what 
space rendered impossible to be said in my former 
letter; and I hope you will be so good as to extend a 
similar courtesy to Mr. Hargreaves the following 
week. Like Mr. Hargreaves, I, too, have been trying 
to confine myself to the question: Can the Liberal 
Party survive? I regard this question as bound up 
with the fact, and the significance of the fact, that 
Mr. Churchill is the greatest exponent of what I 
believe (though, clearly, Mr. Hargreaves does not 
appear to believe) to be the true principles of 
Liberalism. Liberalism stands for Liberty, for Pro- 
gress, and for Moderation. All those ideals lie deep 
in the heart of the English people : it is for these ideals 
that Mr. Churchill has fought and worked and achieved 
throughout his political life. It was Mr. Churchill 
who said at the Manchester Reform Club on November 
17, 1923: ‘* Britain without Liberalism is Britain 
without its soul. Europe without Liberalism is 
Europe without hope.” Mr. Churchill spoke then as 
a great Liberal statesman; but, unfortunately, he was 
not the supreme leader of the party. If he had been 
I believe it would have been around the organization 
of that party instead of around the organization 
of the Conservative Party that the present Constitu- 
tional Government would have been grouped. I fail, 
therefore, to see any irony, such as Mr. Hargreaves 
suggests, in calling the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the greatest of the Liberal leaders. He 
is, im fact, the only Liberal statesman who has given 
any clear and consistent lead at all during the last 
two years. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out to Mr. 
Hargreaves that the present Government is not a 
purely Conservative Government in the sense in which 
the Bonar Law Government and the First Baldwin 
Government were Conservative Governments. It 
differs from those two administrations in that it repre- 
sents a fusion of the Right and Centre, with the 
Centre in control. There is no room in the British 
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parliamentary system for three parties, nor is there 
any room in British politics for a party purely of the 
Right. It is, 1 am convinced, to the Progressive 
Centre that we must look for an effective alternative 
to the revolutionary follies of the Left; and it is for 
that reason that I would appeal to Liberals who believe 
in programmes rather than in parties, in deeds rather 
than phrases, in the immortal soul rather than the dead 
body, to rally to the aid of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and, by doing so, to hold the Conservative 
Party fast to the grand and patriotic path along which 
it is at this moment treading. 
I am, etc., 
Tuomas FLoyp 
Holcombe, Manchester 


THE PAN-SERBS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Considerations of space compelled you to 
curtail my letter headed ‘ The Pan-Serbs,’ but on the 
whole you dealt very fairly with it. Will you just 
allow me, however, to amplify and clarify my refer- 
ence to Mr. Cecil Melville’s suggestion about the spirit 
of revenge prevalent in Hungary? 

I stated that the best way of exorcising such a spirit 
was by the application of justice to the rightful aspira- 
tions of oppressed peoples. Obviously a contented 
Croatia would have little reason to link itself up with 
an expansionist programme of a ‘“‘ revengeful” 
Hungary. 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ” 


A CANADIAN VIEW 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Now that England has once again—at last! 
—a stable Government, or truly British Administra- 
tion, with a good working majority, the whole English- 
speaking world not only ‘‘ breathes” again, but 
breathes deeply and hopefully, instead of spasmodically 
and distrustfully. 

But now, Sir, what is England going to do, or its 
new Government? What about providing better 
housing for its congested tenement districts, in 
London more especially? What about relieving the 
moderate taxation upon legitimate industries? What 
about ‘‘ Imperial Preference?” Surely your Govern- 
ment should fasten resolutely on these subjects and 
wrestle with them effectively. 

I am, etc., 
Epwin RIDLEY 

Washington, B.C. 


FOREIGNERS IN FRANCE 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—Reverting to my letter of January 8 last, 
I wish to inform you that the date on and from which 
the new regulations governing the registration of 
foreigners in France will be enforced has been fixed 
as March 1, 1925. All foreigners visiting France on 
and from that date must, therefore, comply with the 
regulations already sent you, but, as the French Par- 
liament has not yet fixed the cost of the Identity Card, 
no charge will be made for the present. 

I take this opportunity to correct many misleading 
and erroneous statements which have appeared in the 
Press during the past few days, to the effect that 
tourists will have to pay 200 francs for the Identity 
Card. The measure passed by the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the night of February 25 was directed 
against foreigners who, for business or other reasons, 
are resident in France, and even this regulation can- 
not become law until it has been ratified by the French 
Senate. At no time throughout the debate was it sug- 
gested that the tax of 200 francs should apply to bona- 
fide foreign tourists. 


I should be grateful if you would kindly convey this 
to your readers, as the misleading statements referred 
to have had the effect of causing considerable uneasj- 
ness among the public. 

I am, etc., 
Maurice VIGNoN 
Director 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


HAMLET AND HISTORY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—It is common knowledge that several of the 
plays and romances of Shakespeare’s time are alle. 
gorical, and contain ingeniously disguised comments 
on contemporary events and notable persons. Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster’ and Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’ are 
fairly easy to interpret in this light, and ‘ Hamlet’ 
seems to belong to the same class of work. 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was suspected of 
poisoning Walter, Earl of Essex, on the latter's 
journey from Ireland (1577), and he soon afterwards 
married the widowed countess. Elizabeth’s old and 
crafty Lord Treasurer, Lord Burleigh, seems to be 
represented in the character of Polonius. The precepts 
given to his son, Robert Cecil, are very similar to the 
advice given by Polonius to Laertes (see ‘ The Life of 
the Great Lord Burleigh,’ by Martin Hume, p. 26). 
The cast of ‘ Hamlet’ appeals to me in this manner : 


Claudius Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

The Queen Lettice, widow of the late Earl of Essex and 
wife of Leicester. 

The Ghost Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex. 

Hamlet Robert Devereux, his son. 

Horatio Francis Bacon. 

Polonius William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. 

Laertes Robert Cecil. 

Ophelia Elizabeth Cecil. 

Fortinbras James VI of Scotland and James I of England. 

Denmark England. 

Norway Scotland. 


So much for the principal characters and the setting 
of the tragedy. There are many other indications in 
the play of contemporary satire. Although Yorick is 
only mentioned, sufficient is said to identify him with 
John Heywood, who was Court Jester to Henry VIII 
and Mary. The ‘ Arte of English Poesie ’ (1589) con- 
tains two anecdotes of ‘‘ the King’s Jester,” and we 
are told that ‘‘ he was allowed to sit at the table’s 
end ’’ or, as Hamlet puts it, was ‘‘ wont to set the 
table on a roar.” He died in 1580, and as the 1604 
quarto of the tragedy gives twenty-three years from 
the date of Yorick’s burial, the date of his death is in 
accordance with the gravedigger’s reckoning. 
I am, etc., 
R. L. 
19 Burghill Road, Sydenham 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


CONCERTS 


Queren’s Hatt (Langham Place). British Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra. On Wednesday, March 11, at 8 p.m. 

Eouian Hatt (New Bond Street). ’Cello Recital by Howard 
Bliss. On Wednesday, March 11, at 5.30 p.m. 


LECTURES 


Tue Six Point Group (The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square). 
Mr. Bernard Shaw on ‘ The Six Points.’ On Thursday, March 
12, at 8 p.m. 

THe Panton Crus (43 Leicester Square). Frank Rutter on 
‘The Problem of Post Impressionism.’ Chairman: F. Cayley 
Robinson, A.R.A. On Thursday, March 12, at 8.30 p.m. 


THEATRES 


Princes THEATRE. Repertory Players in ‘ Tunnel Trench.’ On 
Sunday, March 8. 

AmBassapors Tueatre. ‘ Anyhouse.’ On Thursday, Mar. 12. 

Lirtte Tueatre. ‘ Persevering Pat.’ On Friday, March 13. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GouLp 


Harvest in Poland. By Geoffrey Dennis. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Half a Minute’s Silence, and Other Stories. By 
Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net. 


Brave Earth. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


rT XCITING” is a word almost as much over- 

worked, almost as ill-used, as ‘‘ subtle” or 
‘ profound.” There is no synonym for any word of 
the three (if indeed for any word at all): we must use 
them, but we ought now and again to ask ourselves 
what we mean by them. Excitement is a physical 
thing : it accelerates the motion of the heart. How 
often is one, in the full and literal sense, excited by 
a book? And what is the quality that must be present 
in the book, in order to have this effect? I have heard 
of a Cabinet Minister who was so overcome by dis- 
covering the poetry of John Keats (a discovery none 
the less creditable to himself because other people had 
made it before him) that he followed his wife round 
the house, carrying the book in his hand, and reading 
odes and sonnets aloud to her. It is recorded that 
Macaulay used to read the twenty-fourth Iliad in 
Hyde Park, walking to-and-fro with the tears stream- 
ing down his face, to the astonishment of the nurse- 
maids. That was excitement: and indeed I know of 
nothing in all literature more difficult to read without 
a painful acceleration of the heart than the twenty- 
fourth Iliad, unless it be the last act of ‘ Othello.’ 
But when one man tells another at the club that he 
has found such-and-such a book ‘‘ exciting,” does he 
imply this sort of emotional disturbance at all? I 
doubt it: nine times out of ten, I believe, he merely 
means that the book has distracted his attention from 
a railway journey or a cross-word puzzle. I notice 
in particular that detective stories are said to be excit- 
ing; and either the word is used loosely, or I am 
deficient in some sense that others possess; for I have 
rarely been in the smallest degree excited by a detec- 
tive story (at any rate, by an English one) since, as a 
small boy, I read the ‘ Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes.’ Recently I have been tackling detective 
stories in some numbers: I hope to write about a 
batch of them in this place next week; but, so far, I 
have not suffered that creeping of the scalp, that dis- 
solution of the backbone, which I should have appre- 
ciated. On the other hand, by ‘ Harvest in Poland’ 
I have been genuinely excited. 

It is an odd book : so odd, that if you embark upon 
it with preconception, you may find yourself dis- 
concerted and dismayed. It bears no closer relation 
to the ordinary seven-and-sixpenny novel than 
‘ Wuthering Heights’ bore to the conventional fiction 
of the eighteen forties. Not that one expected any- 
thing ordinary from the author of ‘ Mary Lee.’ But 
‘Mary Lee’ was at least presented as a work of 
fiction ; its record of childish suffering, though strange 
and horrible, was, alas, not impossible to accept as 
true to life; and its melodramatic end was easy to 
dismiss as irrelevant. But, at the outset of ‘ Harvest 
in Poland,’ Mr. Dennis bluntly tells us that he is no 
longer capable of fiction : 

Whatever the reason, I can sing and fly no longer, and can 

but trudge and traipse to Publisher’s Doorway, craving 

admittance with a knapsack of mere facts upon my shoulders. 
Facts? Mere facts? Is Mr. Dennis pulling our legs? 
He certainly displays the patience, the seriousness, of 
the practical joker: he puts in some facts about the 
Oxford of his time which, as it happens, I can verify 
from my own memory—for my time at Oxford was 
only a few years before his. He quotes from a Union 
debate an actual epigram which was quoted to me, 
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some twelve years ago, as having been made at the 
Union: and so forth. And thereupon, having pre- 
pared credulity with this bland assumption of veracity, 
he plunges one into such a nightmare of “ spiritual- 
ism” and prophecy, of dwarfs and giants, of uncer- 
tainties and terrors, as troubles few of even the wildest 
dreams. His ‘‘ I” is a sort of Faust—perhaps, rather, 
a sort of Faustus: for the struggle between God and 
Devil in his soul is represented rather on the crude 
necromantic lines of Marlowe than with the specu- 
lative modernity of Goethe. He is warned by seers 
(in Birmingham and Litchfield!) of danger awaiting 
him in Poland; but Poland is his fate, and he goes 
there—to a sort of Heartbreak House (he calls it Hate 
Castle), where rage, round the death-bed of an old 
lady, the fears, hopes, spites, greeds, lasciviousnesses 
and loathings of her maniacal relations and hangers- 
on. Mr. Dennis’s skill is shown especially in his 
passage, without perceptible change of tone, from the 
richly humorous description of commonplace troubles 
(such as the plight of the hero when he finds himself, 
by accident, stranded in’ Breslau without money or 
knowledge of the language) to the shadowing-forth 
of devilish obscenity and evil. I doubt whether the 
device—for I venture to believe that it is only a device 
-—by which we are invited to accept the record as one 
of objective fact, is artistically legitimate or effective. 
The undoubted reality of the monstrous world created 
by Mr. Dennis is the reality of imagination; and 
imagination so strong, so precise, and so original as 
this amounts to genius. Certainly ‘ Harvest in 
Poland ’ is not a pleasant or a simple book, but it is 
a very remarkable one. And it is exciting. 

Mr. Maurice Baring is scarcely less fantastic than 
Mr. Dennis, but his method of fantasy is the opposite. 
He substitutes the cool for the torrid, the bare for the 
opulent, the suave for the fuliginous. Not all of the 
short stories collected in his new volume are them- 
selves new; but it is sheer delight to read again those 
which one has read before. The wit, the reserve, the 
austerity of charm, are almost unfailing. Mr. Baring 
has a technique which seems to consist of having no 
technique—until you observe that nobody else can get 
the same effect by the same apparent artlessness. The 
first story, which gives its name to the collection, is 
characteristic; it begins: 

It is the custom in Russia for people when they are starting 

on a journey and leaving a house to sit down and spend half- 

a-minute in silence. 

Mr. Baring takes nineteen people and tells us what 
each of them thinks in that half-minute; and the result 
is a little masterpiece. The more elaborate pieces are 
not all quite so successful : ‘ Habent Sua Fata Libelli,’ 
which describes how the library of Alexandria is dis- 
covered, but nobody will believe in it, is excellent 
satire, but ‘ The Alternative’ fails completely. The 
best of the humorous sketches is that which tells how 
a lion-hunting hostess sells her soul to the devil to get 
Shakespeare as a guest at her luncheon-table, and 
then, when he comes, never notices him, so inconspicu- 
ous is he. His most striking contribution to the con- 
versation is a devastatingly pointless pun. One 
incidental felicity in the story is Satan’s telephone 
number: it is given as No. 1 Central. 

Before I quit the subject of ‘‘ excitement,” let me 
recommend, to those who like historical novels, the 
admirable ‘ Brave Earth,’ by Mr. Sheppard : it belongs 
to the best type of historical novel, for the colours, 
costumes, and manners of the period (the sixteenth 
century) are never allowed to become ends in them- 
selves, but make the proper setting for rapid adven- 
ture and excellent characterization. There are some 
of the episodes which have become almost routine- 
matters in historical novel writing—the stern father 
pressing a ‘‘ suitable ” marriage upon his son, the girl 
fleeing in boy’s costume ; but even these are renovated ; 
and the richness and vigour of the whole are 
undeniable. 
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REVIEWS 
THE EARL BISHOP 


The Earl Bishop: The Life of Frederick Hervey, 
Bishop of Derry, Earl of Bristol. By 
William S. Childe-Pemberton. Two vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 42s. net. 


HE character of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 

Derry and Earl of Bristol, remains one of the most 
baffling in history. Mr. Childe-Pemberton helps us to 
a fuller knowledge of the man, but hardly to a com- 
plete understanding. He is still an enigma. To say 
that he was a Hervey explains much, but not every- 
thing. (They had a way with them, these Herveys. 
** Call a dog Hervey, and I shall love him,” said Dr. 
Johnson on one occasion.) To say that he was an 
eighteenth-century prelate is to get nearer, perhaps, to 
the heart of the mystery. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the eighteenth century produced Butler 
and Berkeley. 

One receives but little assistance from Hervey’s con- 
temporaries. In the opening chapter of this ponderous 
memoir Mr. Childe-Pemberton has presented us with 
a mass of conflicting testimony. Horace Walpole, 
whose standard in these matters was none too exact- 
ing, declared that the Bishop’s crimes ‘‘ cannot be 
palliated but by his profligate folly.” On the other 
hand, John Wesley, who mingled no little shrewdness 
with his acknowledged sanctity, described him as 
‘* exemplary in all parts of public worship, plenteous 
in good works.” At the age of seventy-three he had 
acquired the reputation’ of being ‘‘ so great a reprobate 

. that the English do not esteem it a very credit- 
able thing to be much in his society.” He was the 
friend of Voltaire and of Lady Hamilton, and the idol 
of the Irish Roman Catholics. George III called him 
‘* that wicked bishop.” But it was the Bishop’s 
virtues, rather than his vices, that stank in the nostrils 
of ‘‘ Farmer George.” We seem, indeed, to be con- 
fronted with two personalities—the Earl of Bristol and 
the Bishop of Derry. But though these were contrary 
the one to the other, they appear to have settled down 
together in the happiest harmony. 

Shortly after his appointment to the Bishopric of 
Derry Hervey absented himself from his diocese for 
eleven years, wandering about the Continent and asso- 
ciating himself with people of a type that is seldom 
sought after by the higher orders of the English 
clergy. The letters he wrote from abroad, though 
otherwise unremarkable, display the wide range of his 
interests. He was attracted to geology, and his atti- 
tude to Italian art and antiquities is always that of 
the cultivated connoisseur. He appears to have 
thrown off his spiritual responsibilities with a light- 
hearted gaiety, and there is no evidence in his corre- 
spondence that the Faith of which he had been 
appointed an official guardian occasioned him a single 
moment’s uneasiness. When he visited the Great 
St. Bernard monastery the monks, not knowing him 
to be a Protestant, demanded his blessing. ‘‘ This 
with much solemnity he graciously gave them, con- 
cealing that his orders were not those of Rome.” 
Why, indeed, should he have acted otherwise? To the 
Bishop of Derry the differences between the two 
religions were probably infinitesimal. To the monks 
of St. Bernard (as the Bishop was afterwards to dis- 
cover) they were not. 

One virtue must be set down to his credit. Hervey 
had inherited the Whig traditions of his family, and 
it was no mere lip-service that he rendered to what he 
would certainly have regarded as the sacred cause 
of liberty. He sympathized with the American 


Colonists in their revolt against the Crown; and he 
sympathized still more with the persecuted Irish 
Roman Catholics, whose sufferings he strove manfully 
to ameliorate. 


His attitude with regard to the Papists 


in his diocese is admirably summed-up by Mr. Childe. 
Pemberton : 

Disgusted as he was by the intrigues of the Vatican the 
Bishop was the more bent on promoting Gallican principles 
among the Irish Catholics; while his enthusiasm for liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights urged him to advocate 
with unabated ardour the total removal of Catholic disabilities 
At the same time, as if to guard himself against the imputa. 
tion of having any personal leaning towards the Roman 
Catholic religion, he spoke in private with contempt and even 
with shocking levity of its most sacred tenets. 

It remains to be said that the Bishop was a capable 
administrator, and if there was much in his private 
life over which his eulogists would not willingly linger, 
his public activities entitle him to a certain measure 
of esteem. Mr. Childe-Pemberton has discharged his 
task with a commendable thoroughness; but one can- 
not resist the conclusion that a less bulky memorial 
would have served the purpose equally well. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S TALE 


The Portrait of Zélide. By Geoffrey Scott. 
Constable. 12s. net. 


R. SCOTT’S portraiture is a very tender piece 

of imaginative impressionism. Here is none of 
those tedious chronicles which aim at achieving every- 
thing by the devastating process of leaving out 
nothing. His method, at once sympathetic and 
ironical, brings back to life a very brilliant woman of 
the eighteenth century who might, but for her sex, 
have been as great in public action as she was in 
private influence. As it was she became the wife of a 
worthy bore, and died in the diminished enjoyment of 
that office ; if she had been less of a great woman, she 
would have been more of a happy one. For the social 
code of her time drove her swift brain in upon itself 
instead of affording it a useful and an active freedom. 
Thus she analyzed love too much to practise it with 
ecstasy, and brain-sickliness caused her young radi- 
ance to dwindle. A bright flame was imprisoned 
behind the dull walls of the domestic stove, and only 
those who came very close knew of the hidden 
splendour. A sensitive artist has here an exquisite 
model for compassionate portraiture, and Mr. Scott 
has taken his chance. 

Isabella van Tuyll (Zélide) was brought up in a 
severe Dutch home, and lightened her darkness with 
diligent pursuit of learning. She was precocious and 
witty, apt to learn and apter still to criticize. Her sex 
debarred her from a career; she could but inspire the 
careers of others. She might have married James 
Boswell and been the lady of Auchinleck. She had 
many suitors; it seemed impossible for any distin- 
guished traveller in Holland to pass this flame 
unsinged. The grave wooing of the cautious Scot is 
perfectly narrated; so, too, is the anti-climax of the 
marriage to a dull and dutiful citizen of Neuchatel, 
M. de Charriére, her brother’s tutor. Later on Zélide, 
the wasted daughter of the age of reason, inspired, tor- 
tured, aided, and lost that erratic son of the age of 
romance, Benjamin Constant. The contrast of the 
two ages is subtly suggested by her biographer, who 
builds up the atmosphere of the time with an easy 
mastery of background. To a modern, one of the 
strangest features of the eighteenth century is the 
natural cosmopolitanism of its life. It was a time 
of wars, but barriers of race and passion did not 
impede the intercourse of intelligent people. Zélide 
was international in her thought and in her personal 
conquests ; she embodied an epoch in which there was 
much liberty that is denied to our age of snarling 
democracies fed by their meaner spirits on a crude 
diet of suspicions and animosities. But that epoch, in 
some ways seeming so strangely liberal, did by its 
masculine tradition deprive Zélide of what she could 
have had to-day and of what alone could give her the 
authentic satisfaction of self-fulfilment. It refused her 
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a place in the world’s work, and ultimately drove to 
the adornment of a doll’s house a brain that might 
have led in forum or academy. Mr. Scott’s book 
gives one a poignant memory of Zélide, and an eager 
hope that he will find another subject as fit for his 
compassionate temper and his cunning hand. 


THE VICTORIANS 


Studies in Victorian Literature. By Stanley T. 
Williams. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. net. 


CCORDING to a recent novelist, the wise young 

reject anything later than Homer and Sappho, and 
haven’t much to say even) for these. Nowadays, in- 
deed, we hardly seem to be overmuch troubled with 
reverence. Mr. Stanley Williams notices the same 
trait across the sea. Nevertheless, Professor of 
English in Yale University, he addresses the student. 
Rightly enough, since any age of literature, with that 
of the immediate past, is always being studied. Any 
age offers its literature for historical treatment, its 
personalities for examination, its permanent elements 
of beauty and truth for disengagement. Victorian 
literature will be interpreted again and again, as 
times and needs require. Mr. Williams discovers 
social and intellectual unrest in a period of supposed 
self-complacency. And he prefers to approach his sub- 
ject along bypaths. He would have us read Carlyle’s 
‘ Life of John Sterling ’ as an introductory guide; and 
mark ‘ Past and Present’ as a prophecy. The wheel 
has now come full circle. Now rather it is the rights 
of the public and the employer that should be em- 
phasized. Then, so oppressive was the sense of dis- 
array, that Kingsley in ‘ Yeast’ abused art for 
temporary ends; and Ebenezer Elliot, seeking to 
rouse the English conscience, marred his purpose by 
venom and vitriol. In matters of mind, there was the 
false security of extremes. John Stuart Mill and Sir 
Edmund Gosse were trained to narrowest reason and 
religion; it is Matthew Arnold, with Stirling and 
Clough, who best allows us to trace the Victorian 
maze of confusion and conflict. His social satire fades, 
but the consolation of his poetry retains its power. 
Much, too, of his critical theory holds good. But, in 
his ‘ Letters,’ he shows himself incapable of estimat- 
ing his contemporaries; it is the modest George 
Brimley, Mid-Victorian and moralist though he be, 
who has insight. So far, Mr. Williams is served well 
by his method of the bypath. But Rossetti and Landor 
somewhat elude him. He fears lest the student find 
them too remote. Rossetti may seem too esthetically 
subtle, and void of ideas; Landor too learnedly busied 
with the distant dead. He but ventures to introduce 
the one by comment upon ‘ The Blessed Damozel ’ 
and ‘ Jenny.’ And the other—should it not rather be 
said that Landor in whatsoever costume of the past, 
Landor the petulant and prejudiced, can yet reach out 
to the grand style and serenity? Landor is the delight 
of the constant few. 


APOLOGIA PRO PATRIA SUA 


The Treasure House of Belgium. By Emile 
Cammaerts. Macmillan. 21s. net. 


“se UR armies swore terribly in Flanders,’ cried 

my uncle Toby.” The eighteenth-century 
tradition is not entirely broken. To the average 
Englishman Flanders remains a land of mud and war, 
the cockpit of Europe. Belgium is not yet clearly 
identified. Ascend a_ step of the educational 
ladder, and there are grey, impecunious  spin- 
sters who know Bruges, who have hovered in 
unprotesting ‘Protestantism around her conventual 
death, but to whom the Black Country of Liége or the 
Passionate Ardennes are stranger than Cathay. Yet 
another step, and there is the cultured man or woman 


for whom Flanders is a name to conjure with, the 
land of medieval blood-and-thunder, of quaint and 
healthy legend, of materialistic mysticism, of Van Eyck 
and Breughel and Rubens, the land that once shone 
with the coloured pageant of old commerce. And 
Wallonie? M. Cammaerts will tell us that we know 
nothing of Belgium who only Flanders know. Even 
the so-called Flemish school is not really Flemish. 
Robert Campin, Jacques Daret, and Roger van der 
Weyden, ‘‘ whose real name was Roger de la Pasture,”’ 
were Walloons. Surely it is an ironical answer to 
this superficial statement that the greatest of Walloons 
changed his name to a Flemish form. 

There may to-day be an economic and political unity 
called Belgium, but we cannot believe it possible to 
find an artistic, cultural, or temperamental unity. 
M. Cammaerts has tried bravely. Never once, 
throughout his book, whether he deals with landscape, 
peasantry, the civic spirit, art, or religion does he lose 
an opportunity of attempting to reconcile black with 
white. The result, naturally, is grey, a somewhat dull 
colour. M. Cammaerts has one great disqualification 
for writing a book on Belgium. He is Belgian. A 
man of his culture and intellectual power can, by a 
splendid effort of political patriotism, make himself, 
in feeling as well as in conviction, a citizen of the 
Belgian State. Therefore, he is angry with the dis- 
ruptive Flamingant Party, and this book, which is 
professedly written for the English people, most of 
whom have never even heard of the Flamingant Party, 
is hampered by being a veiled political contention. 
M. Cammaerts is afraid to let himself go for fear the 
great spirit of Flanders should swamp poor little 
Wallonie and brave little Belgium into the bargain. 
we cannot speak for his picture of Wallonie, but we are 
sure he has failed in his picture of Flanders, not 
because anything he says is untrue, but because, 
being not only a citizen of Belgium but also a little 
excessively a citizen of Europe, M. Cammaerts is 
slightly ashamed of the brutal vigour of the land of 
Rubens and Brouwer. His effort to be unbiased, in 
spite of his bias, has produced a series of facts, 
arranged with scrupulous fairness, but so lacking in 
the glow of enthusiasm and the vigour of an emotional 
conviction that we are left at the end of the book 
wondering what has become of that distinguished 
artist, Emile Cammaerts. 


SHELL 


is the only 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, for resale through 
kerbside petrol plants, with the stipulation that “‘ Shell ”’ 
is to be stored and retailed separately— 


NOT MIXED 


with any other brand or grade. 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 

public equally with our own. We know that in ‘‘ Shell ” 

we possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and 

we cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior 
brands or grades of petrol. 


SHFLI-MEX, LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, w.c.2. 
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A GAY NOVEL 


The Gay Intrigue. By Jack Kahane. 
Richards. 7s, 6d. net. 


PART from the sharp and sudden coup de téte 

with which the story opens, an adventure which 
conditions and indeed necessitates the whole succeed- 
ing action, this book is emphatically worthy of its title. 
It is written in a gay spirit, its situations are gay, its 
adventures are always gay, and its intrigue is almost 
comic opera. Tony Yelverton, taking a year’s holiday 
in Paris after the war, has an adventure with a mys- 
terious great lady, who disappears at once leaving him 
in ignorance of everything about her but her name, 
Ursula. Soon after he meets an Italian, Prince Sal- 
mazone, who presently offers him a mission to the 
Balkans to persuade the Jugoslavy Government to 
renounce their claim on Fiume for a bribe of some 
millions of lire. On the journey it turns out that 
Ursula is the Princess Salmazone. Does the Prince 
know of the adventure? It would almost seem so from 
the remarks he sometimes makes. This, with the 
working out of the intrigue and the saving of the 
Prince’s life from assassination, form the bare skeleton 
of the plot of a most amusing story, written with ad- 
mirable gusto and hurrying on from one gay situation 
to another with a speed which leaves the reader no time 
for anything but enjoyment, while the bold ingenuity 
of the denouement is worthy of all praise. Mr. Rich- 
ards is establishing a monopoly, we fear, in enter- 
taining books of this sort. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sanctuaries for Birds and How to Make Them. By 
H. J. Massingham. Bell. 5s. net. 


THE rich, sometimes even extravagant, allusive- 
ness of Mr. Massingham’s style is brought to heel in 
his latest book by the enormous amount he has to say 
within the narrow limits of a hundred and sixty pages. 
But he covers the ground so fast and so pleasantly 
that his colossal fund of information on sanctuaries and 
everything connected with them is made to appear in- 
cidental instead of extraordinary. 

The proper trees and shrubs to plant; the types of 
nesting-boxes and food to provide; the best treatment 
of pests and creatures which the ‘‘ sanctuarian ’’ might 
consider inimical to his ‘‘ sanctuarees’’; the bene- 
ficence of the Office of Works; the way to deal with 
the vile egg-collector; the saving of birds from light- 
houses; and the conversion of earthworks and ceme- 
teries into bird sanctuaries are thoroughly discussed. 
There are seven excellent illustrations by Oliver Pike, 
and one bad one. No one who contemplates making 
a small sanctuary of his own can proceed without con- 
sulting ‘ Sanctuaries for Birds,’ and no one still 
immune can read it without resolving to become a 
‘* sanctuarian ’’ at the first opportunity. 


Grant 


Jnder Sail. By Felix Riesenberg. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIS candid and convincing narrative of a voy- 
age round the Horn, in one of the old square-rigged 
wooden ships, which have now all but vanished 
from the seven seas, makes good reading. The 
ship, which is the real hero of the tale, was the 
A. J. Fuller, of New York—‘‘a ship without a 
donkey engine, a wooden Bath-built packet at her 
prime in point of age and upkeep.” The life was a 
hard one, for in 1897-8 the great American sailing 
ships were consistently undermanned, and gained an 


unenviable reputation for ‘‘ relentless driving and 
manhandling.” Thus the A. J. Fuller carried a crew 
all told, of only twenty-one, whereas in the great days 
of the clipper ship era the Soveresgn of the Seas, not 
very much larger, had been manned by 101 men and 
boys. Captain Riesenberg’s story has already made 
many friends in America, and its publication here 
should add to their number all who care to read of the 
days ‘‘ when sailors were sailors,” as its original title 
ran. 


The Challenge of Asia. By Stanley Rice. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE real challenge of Asia which Mr. Rice, who 
has had long experience in the Indian Civil Service, 
sets out to examine is the growing conviction in a 
part of the world hitherto content meekly to accept 
western domination as a dispensation of nature that 
the ascendancy of the white races is nothing but an 
accident, ‘* based neither on science nor on any posi- 
tive experience.’’ From any practical point of view 
there is little risk of the overwhelming of western 
civilization by an eastern upheaval. ‘‘In a military 
sense Europe is in no danger.’’ What the resurgent 
East is in process of demanding is equality of con- 
sideration with the West. The means they have 
adopted to this end seem unoriginal. They have 
merely set before their eyes the tenets of a democracy 
of whose spirit they are entirely unperceptive, and, 
despite a pathetic belief in the salvation to be found in 
applied science, there seems little ground for believing 
that the East can hope to defeat Europe at its own 
game. 


The History of Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier 
Des Grieux. By l’Abbé Prévost. Translated by 
G. D. Gribble. Routledge. 7s. 6d. net. 

LIKE ‘ La Princesse de Cleves,’ this book is one 
of the landmarks in the history of romance-writing. 
In it Prévost reached the height of art, simplicity of 
language, direct and forcible style, sympathy and 
power, which put our judgment on one side, and leave 
us passionate admirers of Manon, compassionate fel- 
low-sufferers with Des Grieux. Even after the lapse 
of two centuries the book retains its charm, which 
is not lost in the translation of Mr. Gribble. The In- 
troduction contains a very satisfactory account of the 
author, and of the way in which the book has affected 
French literature, and those who are unfortunate 
enough to be unable to read it in the original cannot 
do better than to turn to this very satisfactory version. 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer. Edited by Maurice 
Barrés. Allen and Unwin. 12s, 6d. net. 


MR. BERNARD MIALL has made an excellent 
English version of the volume which M. Maurice 
Barrés recently consecrated to the memory of his 
grandfather. Jean-Baptiste Auguste Barrés in 1804 
entered a new infantry corps attached to the Consular 
Guard, which it was thought that Bonaparte would 
regard as a kind of O.T.C. He carried a musket from 
Austerlitz to Friedland, and then obtained the com- 
mission which he resigned in 1835. He had the sense 
to keep a brief diary of his experiences, which he 
digested after his retirement into a sort of autobio- 
graphy. From one of the actual note-books, which is 
still extant, it is apparent that the original version was 
‘* more ingenuous and less cheerful”; memory gilded 
and idealized the hardships of the Grand Army. The 
most interesting pages, to our mind, are those which 
describe the Revolution of 1830. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


Year in the last week of December, I 

suggested that while 1925 was still young the 
Gilt-Edged market would be oppressed by the fear of 
an increase in the Bank Rate. I further pointed out 
that the dominating factor would be the Federal 
Reserve Bank Rate in America. The expected has 
happened ; but apparently the Stock Exchange had not 
shared my views on this point. The news of the 
increase in the American rate last Friday plunged not 
merely the Gilt-Edged market, but also the entire 
Stock Exchange, into an acute state of depression. 
That the Gilt-Edged market should be dull is obvious. 
It has been my contention for some time past that 
prices here were too high, particularly Colonial Issues. 
That fixed interest-bearing securities should be pruned 
down was also logical; but I do not see anything in 
the pesition to justify such a wholesale marking down 
of Industrials, Oils, and Mines as took place. The 
Stock Exchange is always inclined to overdo move 
ments of this nature, and I think the present occasion 
is no exception. I write before the decision of the 
Bank of England is announced as regards the Bank 
Rate, but I assume with confidence that the rate will 
be raised to 5%. Last December I anticipated this, 
and my remarks on the subject were greeted with con- 
siderable criticism. I invite further criticism now when 
I say that I would not be surprised to see a 6% Bank 
Rate during the next three months. 


W HEN reviewing the prospects for the New 


DEAR MONEY 

Stock Exchange history has frequently shown that 
markets are more active when the Bank Rate is high. 
Academically, this is wrong: dear money should cur- 
tail business, but in the past it has not done so, and I 
believe that in a week or two the present incident will 
be forgotten and markets will again go ahead. The 
Gilt-Edged market will settle down on a lower basis 
and then gradually rise, as the Budget approaches, 
bringing in its train hopes of a reduction in the income 
tax. If accrued interest is deducted, the cost of War 
Loan is now under par, and even if it goes lower the 
permanent investor who buys now has no cause for 
worry. I hear of gradual improvement in the country’s 
trade, and am in favour of the Industrial market. 
The dullness of the Home Railway market has been 
anticipated here. I persevere in my policy of refusing 
to recommend anything in this market while the pre- 
sent Labour position continues obscure. 


WEST AFRICANS 

I feel I must make some further reference this week 
to Akims, the one speculative share of its class which 
I have recommended. The price this week has touched 
24s. gd., or a rise of 10s. a share, since first mentioned 
on February 7. The past career of this company has 
been chequered, but I am hopeful of its future. 
Adherents to West Africa are in a small minority ; the 
past has proved the cult to be an expensive luxury. I 
have preserved my faith in the Gold Coast for the past 
twenty years, and although at times I have felt that 
the Colony might not receive just appreciation in this 
generation, I remain convinced that it will some day 
be recognized as one of the greatest assets of our 
Empire. I have before me a copy of Bosnam’s book, 
‘A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of 
Guinea,’ translated from the Dutch and printed in 
London in 1705. It contains this statement : 

Akim is the next in our way, which furnishes as large 
quantities of gold as any land that I know and that also the 
most valuable and pure of any that is carried from this coast ; 
it is easily distinguished by its deep colour. 

(Continued on page 252) 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 157. 


In LANCASHIRE TWO THRIVING CITIES BE, 
ONE INLAND, ONE NOT DISTANT FROM THE SEA. 


1. Halve him whose helm Don Quixote set great store on. 
2. ‘* Such critters no one wishes there were more on.”’ 
3. Its day a landmark forms in our existence. 
4. In fouling corn-fields this shows great persistence. 
5. Of human pleasures purest,—so says Bacon. 
6. When violent, the kettle-lid is shaken. 
7. Wallowing in this the burdened pilgrim see. 
8. Obtained by an incision in a tree. 
9. Rules and right reason here are laughed to scorn, 
10. My theory of rent says this is torn. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 155. 
H er A 
trI Une 
G ospe L 
H and-in-han D1! =! Paradise Lost, iv. 689. 
L ape L 
A sthm A 
N_utritio N 
D G 
easle 
A nniversar Y 
R ibbo N 
7 ok E 


Acrostic No. 155.—The winner is the Hon. Mrs. Bigham, 22 
Eaton Place, S.W.1, who has selected as her prize ‘ The Beards- 
ley Period,’ by Osbert Burdett, published by The Bodley Head 
and reviewed in our columns on February 21 under the title 
‘The ’Nineties.’ Thirty-five other competitors named this book, 
21 chose ‘ The Marked Man,’ 10 ‘ Mme. de la Fayette,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: B. Alder, Met. Hanworth, Boskerris, Baitho, 
Rev. E. P. Gatty, M. Story, A. de V. Blathwayt, Oakapple, 
Lady Mottram, East Sheen, A. E. K. Wherry, A. M. W. Max- 
well, C.E.C., Crucible, Old Mancunian, M. Haydon, J. R. 
Cripps, J. E. Goudge, E. H. Ryle, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Proxenos, St. Ives, Brevis, Quis, J. Lennie, Jeff, Maud 
Crowther, Cory, Madge, Roid, R. H. Boothroyd, J. D. T., 
Vron, R. Eccles, Ruth Bevan, Twyford, P. Gordon Williams, 
Zoozoo, Chip, Hely Owen, C. J. Warden, Jay, T. E. Thomas, 
Martha, Hon. R. G. Talbot, M. G. Woodward, Dolmar, and 
E. G. Horner. 

Other results next week. 


EXECUTORSHIP 
THE WESTMINSTER BANK 
2) will act either alone or jointly as e 
G an Executor or Trustee. Where- #) 
2 as a friend named as executor g 
(3) may die before the testator, the & 
Bank is, so to speak, immortal, 
and is able to provide, amongst 
other advantages, the notable 
benefit of continuity in manage- 
ment. In carrying out these #), 
duties it is the Bank’s endeavour cS 
to put itself as far as possible in @ 
the position of a private Trustee, e 
and is always prepared toemploy #) 
the family solicitor. A book giv- S 
ing conditions of appointment 
Ge may be obtained at Head Office, 2) 
at any Branch, orfrom the Trustee =) 
Department, 4 Bartholomew 
Lane, London, E.C.2 
(G 2) 
WESTMINSTERBANK §& 
LIMITED 
Head Office 
2 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE RESURRECTION OF RUSSIA AND 
THE PROSPECTS OF A MONARCHIST 
RESTORATION PROFESSOR SAROLEA 


THE NEW SPAIN: KING ALPHONSO AND 
PRIMO DE RIVERA LUIS A. BOLIN 
FRANCE UNDER HERRIOT POLITICUS 


ULSTER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE EMPIRE 
THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.C., P.C. 


NOTES ON AMERICAN — ON 
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BRITISH SEA POWER BY  ommeaeen 
SIR HERBERT RUSSELL, K.B.E. 


SOME NOTES OF A PUNJAB JUDGE 
LIEUT.-COL. A. A. IRVINE, C.I1.E. 


AN OLD SQUIRE AND HIS SAYINGS 
THE OLD STAGER 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG BOOK OF 
FELIX If MAJOR F. A. C. FORBES-LEITH 


INTERNATIONALISM THE HAGUE 
ORMAN BENTWICH 


** CHRISTIAN EX?+OSED 
REV. J. WORSLEY BODEN 


“THE VANISHED OF ARABIA” 
T. HON. LORD RAGLAN. 


A WHITE En... A. ST. LEGER 
PEOPLING CANADA D. ALGAR BAILEY, F.R.G.S. 
STORIES—POETRY—BOOKS—THEATRE 


4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1 


WIRELESS EVENINGS ARE PLEASANT SVENINGS 
WHEN THE SET 18 CONNECTED TO A 


LOUD SPEAKER 


2,000 ohms, Standard £5 00 
Junior £2 15 0, Tom-tit £1 100 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


219- 229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 


AX 


or CLEAN 
CYLINDERS 


PRATTS 


Reliable 


ANCLO-AMERICAN COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE. LONOON.OW. 


Qa 


(Continued from page 251) 


I have also been re-reading a report dated May 20, 
1919, from Mr. A. E. Kitson, then Government Direc- 
tor of Geological Survey, which contained the first 
news of the discovery of diamonds in West Africa. 
I read elsewhere a recent speech of the Governor of 
the Gold Coast, in which he said that the export of 
diamonds from West Africa last year totalled nearly 
60,000 carats, all found either in or on the borders of 
the Kingdom of Akim. I am in a position to state that 
the Akim Co. has recently acquired large additional 
diamondiferous areas, and hopes that eventually its 
output will challenge that of the present producing 
companies. The capital of the company is £500,000, 
in 475,000 Ordinary shares of 4/1 each, and 25,000 
10% (tax free) Cumulative Preference. I originally 
recommended these shares as a speculative purchase 
to show a quick profit ; now that that has materialized, 
I further suggest that a few shares locked away for, 
say, a year may prove exceptionally lucrative. If the 
company’s properties were situated anywhere but in 
West Africa, it is my belief that the shares would stand 
at two or three times their present price on speculative 
possibilities. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

The first quarter of the year is of particular interest 
to those who follow the fortunes of companies operat- 
ing in this country, as during this period a large num- 
ber issue their reports and hold their meetings. This 
week three of the great insurance companies have held 
meetings—the Prudential, the Scottish Widows, and 
the Refuge. The Prudential figures, as usual, are 
amazing, disclosing an increase of nearly £12,600,000 
in the assets, which brings the total up to no less a 
sum than £171,049,300, the total income being 
increased by £ 1,436,800 to £35,136,000. 

The Scottish Widows Fund Life Assurance also show 
an increase in prosperity. The chairman pointed out 
that since the beginning of the present century their 
funds have increased by nearly two-thirds, and their 
premium income by about 60%. The chairman of the 
Refuge Assurance Co. also had a tale of progress to 
unfold. The reversionary loans of £2% declared is a 
record in the history of the company. 


HARRODS 


Sir Woodman Burbidge, at the Harrods meeting on 
Monday, spoke hopefully of the position.. He emphas- 
ized the necessity for improvement in two directions: 
(1) A relief in taxation; (2) a reduction in the cost of 
production. Every industrial concern throughout the 
land will, I feel sure, agree with him; these two factors 
are undoubtedly crippling the country’s industries. 
When referring to Harrods, I would add a word of 
recommendation for the 8% Cumulative Preference 
shares of Harrods (Buenos Aires) 1st. These shares 
can be bought at 20s. 44d., and I think them very 
attractive. 


BOVRIL 


At the Bovril meeting shareholders learned that 
their profits were progressive. The net profit for 1924 
of £390,962 is a record in the company’s history, and 
compares with £351,898 for the previous year. Since 
1920 the average annual increase of profits has 
exceeded £40,000. 


UNDERGROUND 

As was to be expected, Lord Ashfield devoted a por- 
tion of his speech at the meeting of the Underground 
group to the recent demand of Labour for increased 
rates of pay. He pointed out that the demand, if 


acceded to, would add £750,000 to the yearly wages 
bill. Lack of space prevents me from dealing in detail 
with the various points raised in his speech, which was 
of peculiar interest. 
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MOTORING 
SECOND-HAND CARS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


business, but their hope of financial prosperity is 

overshadowed by the problem of the second-hand 
car. It has been publicly stated by the leading 
retailers of motor-cars that nine out of every ten sales 
includes some allowance made for customers’ old cars. 
The difficulty of fixing a satisfactory price for the pur- 
chase of the second-hand car, and of its subsequent 
disposal, is no new problem, but as something like 
ninety thousand second-hand cars have to be dealt 
with in this coming season, the problem is intensified. 
Unless each motor trader makes a reasonable profit on 
the sale of new vehicles, his main source of income 
is gone, and financial embarrassment ensues. 

* * * 


Notwithstanding these axioms, the second-hand car 
deal is often an insidious weapon for forcing a dealer 
to cut the price of a new car. In the course of an 
exchange of this description—old car plus cash for a 
new car—all but the strongest-minded dealers are wax 
in the hands of the owner of a used car, who can bluff 
half a town sometimes with his stories of what the 
rival dealers are prepared to give him. Most traders 
are clever enough to protect their interests, but it 
would seem that the desire for business is so keen 
among a large number of motor dealers that sooner 
than lose a sale they cut their profit to almost nothing. 
Many dealers, while recognizing the necessity for con- 
sidering the acceptance of a second-hand car in part 
payment for a new one, feel that it is an unfair handi- 
cap, because they are unable to dispose of second-hand 
cars satisfactorily, and therefore in nine cases out of 
ten stand to lose on an exchange deal, even in those 


T insiness, are looking forward to an increase of 


rare cases in which they have been able to avoid allow- 
ing more than a fair market price for the vehicle. 
* * * 


At the same time there are often dealers who have 
customers for second-hand cars yet do not happen to 
possess the particular vehicle asked for. A scheme 
has recently been promoted to smooth away difficul- 
ties by creating a central registry of all second-hand 
cars, so that a rapid sale may result between dealer 
and dealer, each serving the other as well as their 
respective customers. Whether it will pay the 
trader to subscribe annually to this second-hand 
registry, plus a small commission on any car he sells 
through it, is a matter that concerns the individual 
and the class of business he is doing. It costs nothing 
extra to buy a second-hand car through this registry. 
It is, however, a medium of bringing trade buyers 
together which may ultimately benefit the public. 


* * * 


As matters stand, there are in the United Kingdom 
some six thousand fairly well-to-do retail motor 
dealers and about four thousand smaller traders. Out 
of the total of ninety-six British motor manufacturing 
firms, in which shareholders have invested some 
thirty-nine million pounds sterling, only about five 
million pounds of capital is receiving any dividend 
according to the past year’s balance sheets reeently 
issued. Prices have been cut to an unwarranted 
degree, owing to competition and to the difficulty in 
dealing with second-hand cars. Therefore, although 
the ten thousand motor dealers have to buy and re-sell 
the ninety thousand second-hand cars, their success or 
failure reacts on the manufacturer, as the large bulk 
of his output, sold by his retail agents, entails a 
second-hand car deal. Any scheme that can rid the 
trade quickly of second-hand motors and so reduce the 
capital locked up in less saleable commodities than 
new cars is worthy of full consideration. 


‘‘ This is one of the most remarkable cars we have 
ever had on test so far as its performance goes, and 
in itself probably is quite the most remarkable motor 


The Best medium- 
powered car in the 
world— 


Not built to a price but as a masterpiece 
of advanced design and workmanship to 
satisfy the most discriminating motorist 
who demands the utmost in quality and 
appearance. 


car on the market.’’—The Field. 


14/60 h.p. 


NCIA 


“LAMBDA” 


Sole Concessionaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD. 


Torpedo complete 


£595 


18 BERKELEY STREET, 
Telegrams : ‘“‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London.” 


Saloon (with detachable 
head) complete 


£695 


: LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 7050. 
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Company Meeting 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 
PREMIUM AND INTEREST INCOME 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
FUNDS ALMOST £25,000,000. 


Tue AnnuaL GeneraL Court of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society was held in the society’s 
office, Edinburgh, on March 3, Mr. James A. Fleming, K.C. 
(chairman of the ordinary court of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chair- 
man said: In commenting on the report I shall refer first to the 
new business. During the year 1924 we issued new life policies 
assuring the gross amount of £2,630,000, of which £79,000 
was reassured, leaving a net new life business of 42,551,000. 
We also issued a number of deferred annuity policies, which 
contribute to our premium income, though they do not swell the 
eapital amount of the new assurances, and the total net annual 
premium income of the year on new life assurances and deferred 
annuities combined amounted to £98,800. In addition to this, 
rather more than the average amount was ceceived in single 
premiums. The amount of new business transacted by an assur- 
ance company depends a great deal on general business condi- 
tions. These last year could not be called good, though they 
were slightly better than in the immediately preceding years. 
For the third year in succession the business life of the com- 
munity was interrupted by a General Election in what was for 
us, and probably for the business community at large, the busiest 
season of the year. Nevertheless, you will be glad to see that 
our new business is about £140,000 in excess of the amount 
transacted in 1923, which itself showed a considerable increase 
over the business of the preceding year. 


IncrgEasED Degatu C tains. 


A year ago in reporting an exceptionally favourable death 
claim experience for the year 1923, the Chairman pointed out 
that no doubt this was purely accidental, and that we must be 
prepared for the swing of the pendulum in the reverse direction. 
To some extent we experienced this swing in 1924, and it is a 
curious fact that the first year of a new quinquennium has not 
infrequently been found to show a considerable increase in the 
amount of the death claims. At first sight it might be supposed 
that such an increase would be accounted for by the declaration 
of a high bonus at the end of the quinquennium, but in fact this 
does not produce any great effect on the amount of the death 
claims because of the very liberal scale of intermediate bonus 
which we grant in the case of claims falling due before the end 
of a quinquennium. 

This arrangement gives practically all the advantages of an 
annual distribution, and at the same time secures the greater 
steadiness due to averaging results over a period of five years. 
The actual death claims of 1924 amounted, with bonuses, to 
£1,249,900. Although, as I have said, that is greater than the 
previous year’s claims, which were exceptionally light, the 
amount is in itself very much below the amount for which pro- 
vision is made in our valuations, so that the mortality of the 
year has again yielded a substantial contribution to surplus, 

The remaining items in our accounts do not, I think, call for 
any very detailed comment. Surrenders of policies show an 
increase, and bonuses taken in cash a considerable increase, both 
of these movements being normal in the year following an inves- 
tigation and declaration of bonus. Expenses, including commis- 
sion, are again at the low rate of under 12 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, a rate which, as you know, compares very favour- 
ably with the average rate in other offices. Economy in manage- 
ment has always been a special feature of the society, and, of 
course, contributes very largely to its profit-earning power. The 
premium income shows a substantial increase, and the interest 
income has also risen in proportion to the increased funds, the 
rate of interest—both gross and net—having been fully main- 
tained. 


£500,000 Appep Durinc Year. 


Finally, the funds show an addition during the year of over 
half a million sterling, and they amounted at the end of the 
year to just over £ 24,750,000 sterling. There is every reason 
to expect that by the end of this year the funds will have 
reached the round figure of £25,000,000. It is of interest to 
observe that since the beginning of the present century our funds 
have increased by nearly two-thirds and our premium income by 
about 60 per cent. 

You will probably have noticed that during the year the Board 
of Trade set up a Departmental Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of amending the Act of Parliament by which the insurance 
business is governed. No doubt this inquiry owes its origin to 
the recent lamentable failure of one or two minor offices. The 
great and well-managed insurance companies of the country will 
certainly do all in their power to assist the Committee in framing 
a law which shall adequately protect the public while at the 
same time not interfering unduly with the work of the prudent 
and successful offices, which, happily, constitute the great bulk 
of the insurance institutions in Great Britain. But the great 


lesson to be learned from these comparatively insignificant failures 
is the importance of effecting insurances—and particularly life 
assurance policies involving the permanent investment of the 
hard-won savings of the more prudent classes of the eountry— 
in sound and well-established offices, among which, I think, the 
society may safely claim to hold a high place. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. The 
retiring directors were re-elected, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the directors and office-bearers, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


NOTICE 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


The Fifth Annual (Adjourned) General Meeting of 
the Company was held in Montreal on the 27th 
February, 1925. The Balance Sheet, as at 31st July, 
1924, was submitted at this Meeting, together with 
the Directors’ Report for the period ending 31st 
January, 1925, and is now available for distribution. 

Shareholders are hereby notified that copies of the 
Balance Sheet and Report may be obtained on applica- 
tion to THE SECRETARY, 5, MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- 
BOAT SERVICE 


APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 
humanity to give generously in support of this great 
Service." 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Please send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and be 


‘* ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


Grorce F. Sues, M.A.,; 


Lorp Harrowsy, 
Secretary, 


Honorary Treasurer, 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.32. 
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Company Meeting 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CHIEF OFFICE—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT THE 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD ON 5rn 
MARCH, 1925. 


The Total Assets of the Company now amount to 
£171,049,265, as compared with £158,450,229 a year ago, i.e., 
an increase of £12,599,036. 


The Total Income during 1924 was £35,136,037, as com- 
pared with £33,699,266, in 1923, i.e., an increase of £1,436,771. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 83,410, assuring the sum of £14,217,481, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,031,743. 
The premiums received were £10,012,236, being an increase of 
£283,725 over those for the year 1923, 


The claims of the year amounted to £7,267,538. The number 
of deaths was 11,406 and of matured endowment assurances 
48,795, the combined annual premium income being £465,186. 


The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the 
end of the year was 1,120,128. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £15,210,290, being an increase of £322,942. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,728,593. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 552,757 on 666,363 policies, 
of which 84,208 were matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 123,528, the number in force 
being 2,327,714. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 66,024. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 24,018,159. The average duration of the 
whole life premium paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were 
£663,112, being an increase for the year of £145,581 over 1923. 
The claims of the year amounted to £228,562. 


The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£54,390. The capital sum insured under these policies is 
£2,792,106. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £400,042. The claims 
which arose, not only in respect of the risks written in 1924, 
but also those written in 1923, 1922 and 1921, were £396,590. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,423,829, 
including the sum of £179,152 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 
1924, at £3,250,000. £1,660,648 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £183,070 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the balance of 
£330,111 has been carried forward. The above-stated amount 
of £1,660,648 is sufficient to provide a bonus of £2 per cent. 
on the original sums assured, and a bonus at that rate will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on the 3lst December, 1924. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £3,669,752, 
including the sum of £148,195 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this Surplus the Directors have added £250,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 
1924, at £2,500,000; £1,719,301 has been set aside to provide 
for a bonus to policyholders; £1,152,952 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account; £387,097 has been reserved for Bonus 
to the members of the Outdoor Staff, and the balance of 
£160,402 has been carried forward. 


A contingent reversionary bonus (vesting after 15 years from 
the date of the policy of £1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured 
has been added to all policies issued since Ist January, 1923, 
and on which premiums were being paid on 31st December, 
last. The bonus will be calculated on the amount payable on 
a claim arising by death or maturity provided the policy has 
then been 15 years in force. In addition, these policies on 
becoming claims after they have been not less than 5 years and 
under 15 years in-force will share in any interim bonus which 
may be declared. 


All policies issued before Ist January, 1923, which are in force 
in the United Kingdom (excluding the Irish Free State) and 
which are entitled to participate under the bonus distribution 
scheme, on which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which 
become claims by death or maturity of endowment between 6th 


March, 1925, and 2nd March, 1933, both dates inclusive, will 
receive a bonus addition as follows :—- 
Amount of Claim 


increased by 

Premiums paid for Per cent. 

10 years and less than 20 years... ie £5 6s. 
20 ” ” ” ” 30 ” oe £7 1@s. 
30 ” ” ” ” 40 ” £12 10s. 
40 ” ” ” ” 45 ” £17 10s. 
45 ” ” ” ” 50 ” £20 @s. 
50 ” ” 55 ” £30 Os. 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ” see wee £45 Os. 
» Upwards .. £60 Os. 


These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, those 
declared in March, 1924, which were guaranteed for five years 
to 7th March, 1929. The bonuses now declared are guaranteed 
for a period of eight years to 2nd March, 1933, 


In the Irish Free State the basis and rate of taxation are less 
favourable than in the United Kingdom and, in addition, the 
surplus is proportionately much less. It has, therefore, been 
decided that the above rates of bonus for policies issued before 
1st January, 1923, shall not apply to policies in force in the 
Irish Free State, but such policies will continue to receive bonus 
at the rates and for the period guaranteed last year. 

The Company’s profit-sharing scheme provides, after payment 
of a fixed dividend to the holders of A shares, for the distribu- 
tion of any remaining profit in certain proportions to the Indus- 
trial Branch policyholders, shareholders, and members of the 
outdoor staff. 

The total amount which has been allotted under this scheme 
since its initiation by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch 
policyholders and outdoor staff is £7,006,610, made up as 
follows 


Outdoor Policy- 
Year. Staff. holders. TOTAL. 
From March, 1908, 
to March, 1923... £805,920 £2,960,000 £3,765,920 
March, 1924 wis 227,642 906,650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 i 387,097 1,719,301 2,106,398 


£1,420,659 £5,585,951 £7,006,610 


The important changes which have been effected during recent 
years in the organisation of the work of the Industrial 
Branch, both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency 
and Agency Staff, have resulted in a progressive decrease in 
the rate of expenditure in this branch, as shown in the following 
table :— 


Year. Expense Ratio. 

1920 ... 40.50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 ... 36.92 
1924 ... 27.86 ” 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to or on behalf of their members benefits a 
approximately to £3,597,300, making a total of over £25,056, 
since National Insurance was introduced. Included in the 
amount paid during the year is a sum of £245,509, expended 
on additional (non-cash) Benefits granted as a result of the 
first valuation of the Societies, and made up as follows :— 
Dental Treatment £112,505, Hospital and Convalescent Home 
Treatment £115,878, Medical and Surgical Appliances £1,958, 
Optical Treatment £12,054, and Nursing £3,114. The number 
of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during the 
year was 312,750, of whom 140,282 were men and 172,468 
women. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheet. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, 
JOHN P. MELLOR, Directors. 
G. E. MAY, J. BURN, 
Secretary. General Manager and Actuary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
Application. 
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Company Meeting 


HARRODS LTD. 
STABLE AND STRONG POSITION. 


Tue TuHirty-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MgetinG of Harrods Ltd. 
was held on March 2 at the company’s premises, Brompton 
Road, S.W. 

Sir Woodman Burbidge, Bt., C.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), said it was a great pleasure to the directors to be 
able to present such a satisfactory result of the year’s trading. 
The net profit amounted to £634,633, which compared with 
£567,800 last year, an increase of £66,833, and was £50,997 
in excess of the previous highest record. The directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 11 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
for the year, or an increase of 4 per cent. on last year. It was 
proposed to transfer £25,000 to the reserve fund, which would 
then stand at £719,096, and to carry forward £54,427. He had 
referred last year to the company’s strong financial position ; 
this year the position was even stronger, the total liquid assets 
amounting to 41,092,120, or an increase of £95,085. 

The trading results of their Manchester House of Kendal, 
Milne, and Co., showed a satisfactory improvement during the = 
past year, both in the volume of trade and the net profit, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
partly due to the improvement which had taken place in the 


cotton trade. Qver 1,600 Offices in England & 
With regard to their associated companies, Dickins and Jones, Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 


Ltd., had had a good year, and showed an increased volume of 
trade, resulting in increased net profits. The business of Swan 
and Edgar, Ltd., had also had a good year, resulting in increased DEPOSITS, &. £341,600,738 
trade and increased net profit. The Brompton Road business SE! ADVANCES 
also had had a very successful year. There had been a substan- een 
tial increase in volume of trade and net profits. 

He thought it would be agreed that the position of the com- 
pany was one of great strength and stability, which would be 
an important factor in contributing to their future progress 
and prosperity. With regard to the trade outlook, the condition 
of the country had shown some improvement during the past 
twelve months; financially it was stronger, and trade and indus- 
try had made further progress toward recovery from war and 
post-war conditions. So far as their own business, both 
in London and Manchester, was concerned, he was optimistic 
as to the results of the current year. Without risking any 
definite prophecy, he would go so far as to say that, when 
they came to the end of the current financial year, he felt con- 
fident that the trading results would be quite as satisfactory 
as those now under review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 
Established 1864 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1924. 


Reversionary Bonus declared of £2 per cent. against £1 - 18-0 per cent. declared for 1923. 
Total Premium Income for year £6,685,969, being an increase of £253,294 over the 


previous year (which contained 53 weekly accounts). 

Total Assets at the end of year, £29,487,316, being an increase of £2,898,232 during the 
year. 

Total Claims Paid in the year, £2,840,837. The Company has paid £43,126,444 in claims 


since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on 31st December, 1924, amounted to £49,000,344 in the 
Ordinary Branch, and £70,219,484 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £2,931,570, being an increase of 
£185,738 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £3,754,399, being 


an increase of £67,556. 
The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 
JAMES S. PROCTOR, 
Chairman. 
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The. Saturday Review 


HE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS GOMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMIFED 


Tue ANNuaL MeetinG of Proprietors was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, March 
5th, 1925, the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield presided. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
Chairman said: I do not propose to offer you any further com- 
ment upon the London traffic situation and the policy which the 
operating Companies are pursuing with regard to it. I have 
already dealt with this at some length in the speech which I 
made to the shareholders of the operating Companies a fort- 
night ago, and more briefly with one aspect of it in the speech 
which 1 made only yesterday to the shareholders of the London 
and Suburban Traction Company. 


When I review the whole of the circumstances affecting traffic 
operation in 1924, I am compelled to think that the results for 
your Company are good. In a year of diminished prosperity 
and of sacrifice, so far as the Companies primarily involved are 
concerned, it has been possible to maintain the interest distri- 
bution upon your securities unchanged and to carry forward into 
this present year £31,000 more than the amount brought in 
from the last year’s accounts. Yet because we are still unable 
to see our way clear to recommend the payment of dividends 
upon the ordinary shares, I realize that these results must be 
as disappointing to you as they are unsatisfactory to us. 


In the Revenue Account, I would first point to a series of 
small economies and savings. Directors’, Trustees’ and Audi- 
tors’ Fees, Salaries, Legal and General Office Expenses, are 
less by £4,819 than a year ago. Income Tax is less by 
£18,698, following upon a reduction in the rate of tax and your 
less income. The Loss On Foreign Exchange is less by £9,510, 
following upon the improvements which have taken place in the 
rates of exchange for sterling in New York and Amsterdam. 
Unfortunately, the market improvements of the autumn came 
too late in the year to enable us to make a larger saving under 
this head. As in 1923, we paid off the Three Year Secured 
Notes, we now enjoy the balance of the saving in the interest 
formerly payable upon them, amounting to £10,269. As against 
these savings, the net amount of the General Interest is 
increased £11,523, which is explained in part by the higher 
rate of interest charged by our bankers on the outstanding loan 
from them and in part by the expenditure of the monies of the 
Company towards the purchase of additional shares in the 
London General Omnibus Company. ‘To summarize the results 
in round figures, expenses as a whole are reduced by £31,900 
when compared with the previous year, but income is reduced by 
£52,400, an even greater sum, so that we are £20,500 worse off. 

Turning for a moment to the Balance Sheet, you will see that 
on the credit side the item of Stocks and Shares now amounts 
to £14,767,293. During the year, your investment in the 
London General Omnibus Company was increased by £500,000 
by the purchase of 50,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each. As, 
however, this Company was only able to pay a dividend of 6 per 
cent., free of tax, as against 9 per cent., free of tax, the year 
before, the income which you received from your investment, 
in spite of the capital increase, was less by £48,500, and prac- 
tically explains the reduction shown in this item in the Revenue 
Account. What remaining reduction there is is attributable to 
the London and Suburban Traction Company failing to pay any 
interest on its Cumulative Preference Shares, while a year ago 
2} per cent. was paid. 


The loan which your Company has from its bankers remains 
unchanged at £600,000. At the same time, I should remind 
you that the London General Omnibus Company is overspent 
on capital account more than £1,000,000, and it may be desir- 
able later on for your Company to add still further to its 
investments in that Company. 


The Associated Equipment Company has experienced a fairly 
good year’s trade. While the major part of its output has been 
for the London General Omnibus Company, which has continued 
to pursue a policy of replacement and expansion of its fleet of 
omnibuses, there has been a revival in outside trade. The 
balance on the year’s working amounted to £48,000, or approxi- 
mately the same sum as a year ago. Fortunately, however, the 
debit balance of previous years had been cleared off, and the 
balance of this year’s working is added to the balance brought 
forward from the previous year of £5,000, and carried forward 
to another year, 

Finally, there is a sad duty which I may not neglect. During 
the year we have, to our deep regret, lost a much-valued 
colleague in the Right Hon. Edwin Montagu. He came to us 
with a great reputation in the world of ~ffairs, and he showed 
himself an acute and keen enquirer into all questions that con- 
cerned your Company. These questions are so many-sided and 
complex that they demand long and constant study, and if Mr. 
Montagu had lived he would have been a source of strength to 
us. As it is, we can only mourn his loss. It seems a lament- 
able misfortune for so distinguished and capable a man to be 
cut off in the prime of life. It is an especial misfortune for us. 
I feel that you ‘will all join with me in this last expression of 
our regard for him. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Company Meeting 
BOVRIL, LIMITED 


SIR GEORGE LAWSON JOHNSTON DISCUSSES WORLD 
FOOD PROBLEMS. 


PRESIDING AT THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Bovril, Limited, Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) 
congratulated the shareholders on having had a successful year. 


KEEPING THE PRODUCER ON THE Lanp. 


Sir George emphasised the necessity for making life sufficiently 

attractive and remunerative to the primary food producer in 
newly-developed countries to induce him to Stay on the land. 
; Town life, with all its attractions of cinemas, theatres, electric 
light, evening papers, and a host of neighbours to gossip with, 
was drawing the younger country cousins to the towns in these 
countries, just as it was doing at hoine. 

Yet the country interests were often the life-blood of the whole 
—the cities merely the bottle-necks through which the good things 
grown poured and paid toll. 

One outcome of this retrograde emigration was that the urban 
voters, being in solid groups, were able to control politics, and 
the politicians had to defer to the townsmen’s ideas, with results 
that were often undesirable in the general interests, as when local 
manufacturing on a small and uneconomic scale was fostered 
by tariff protection. 

The producer on the land suffered by this, because, while he 
had to pay a high price for the locally manufactured article he 
required, for his own products, which were mainly for export, 
he could not get protection. Sometimes even export duties were 
levied, and in these cases the duty really fell on the products of 
the land. 

Although the producers were scattered and not politically so 
effective as the townsmen, they should organize for the benefit 
of themselves and their best friends—the consumers overseas in 
ae old mother countries—and make their voices locally 
effective. 


THe Dancer or Deak Meat Dear Wuear. 


It was vitally important for the future food supplies of the 
world that consumers should offer producers a standard of exist- 
ence that would compensate them for their state of comparative 
exile, and that producers should realize that it was only the 
profits from large scale production at reasonable prices that 
could bring them security and lasting prosperity. 

Agricultural and pastoral producers must keep in mind that 
Europe could only buy out of income derived in part from the 
sales of manufactures to the produce-selling countries, and that 
the European consumer could not afford a high range of prices. 
An excessive price for wheat meant privation, possibly starva- 
tion, in Europe, and dear meat must eventually lead to reduced 
consumption. 


The present period of short-crop wheat, as in Canada and in 
some other countries, also the shortage of fat stock in the 
Argentine, might lead to unfortunate results if it suggested to 
producers that a small crop was as good as a big one, so long 
as it was general, and the high price compensated for the 
absence of quantity. 


At the end of an exacting and very successful year he would 
like to pay a tribute to the admirable work done by their able 
and indefatigable managing director, seconded by their branch 
managers at home and abroad, and that excellent team of heads 
at the Oid Street headquarters to whom he had referred from 
year to year; and also to express his appreciation of the loyal 
service rendered by all the members of the company’s staff, 
which had been such a material factor in their continued success. 


CoMBATING INFLUENZA, 


In seconding the re-election of the retiring directors, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., said that they had been 
hearing a good deal that forenocn about ordinary, preferred and 
deferred shares, and it occurred to him that Bovril embodied al! 
these orders of merit rolled in one. It was, or ought to be, a 
part of their ordinary diet; it should be preferred to ought else 
when they were threatened with influenza or any other ailment, 
and it had a deferred effect in building up their constitutional 
vigour, thus yielding a substantial dividend and inestimable bonus 
of good health! It was, as he thought they must realize, an 
excellent investment, both from the financial and alimentary 
point of view. It helped a man round the corner, but there was 
never a corner in dealing in it. 

As regards Bovril, there was never any currency difficulty. 
It was in universal circulation, and was everywhere negotiable 
as a medium of exchange. They were constantly receiving 
testimony as to its sterling value from all quarters of the globe 
and under the most diverse conditions. A couple of months ago 
the leader of that enterprising Oxford University Arctic Expedi- 
tion, that for the fi:st time employed an aeroplane in Arctic 
exploration, wrote to him in these terms :— 

‘* Strenuous work requires nutritive food and for this reason 

your Pemmican and Bovril played a large part in the success 

of the expedition. We had every opportunity of testing the 
value of these foods, and I offer you our very heartiest con- 
gratulations.”’ 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity GraPnic. 


L N D N A brilliant book.”—Tnz Times. 


“ Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 
ENVI RO N s. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


The best handbook to London Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plaus, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON*® VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/- BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Literary 


YPEWRITING carefully and promptly executed, 

AUTHORS’ MSS., 10d. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 3d, 

1,000 words. MISS M. L. HAYDON, 211 Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N.6. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single Copy ; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000. Testimonials per sheet—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100, 40. 

Reduction for repeats. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (E.), 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


If you under-insure your home and have a 
fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


YPEWRITING—FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—aAuthors’ 

MSS. Is. per 1,000 words; Carbons 3d. Special rates Plays 

and Poetry. MSS. revised and corrected. Mod. fee. Miss 
PEARCE, 29 Lanark Villas, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately carried out. 
6d. 1,000 words. Authors’ MSS. a_ speciality. M. 
GRIMWOOD, 28 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 


UCCESSFUL PUBLICATION.—New Authors seeking 
Recognition, Reputation and Profit should send MS.— 
PUBLISHER, MASCOT PRESS, Amersham. Estab. 1902. 


Educational 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with over 70 yrs. Reputation COUGHS, COLDS 


Alwar ask for a INFLUENZA, 


“*Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHEA, CoLio A. True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


9 
JOHN DUXBURY'S 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel: Museum 238 


Medical 


YRETIC COUCH TREATMENT for Rheumatism. Arth- 
ritis, ete. Write for Prospectus, SISTER CAULFIELD, 
9a, Thistle Grove, S.W.10. Tel., Kensington 1238. 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


MAR. 7, 1925 


@&~ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Gl 


years. All cases. Separate house for MATERNITY, TWI- 

LIGHT SLEEP or other. Resident physician ; own doctor 
can attend; quiet; good garden; moderate fees. Tel., Ealing 
1485. Ealing Broadway 4 minutes. 


Sr FAITH’S NURSING HOME, EALING, W.5. Est. 38 


TRAINED NURSE (retired), comfortable country home, 

desires charge of two or three young (or delicate) children 

whose parents are unable to take them abroad. _ Highest 
references. Full particulars: SISTER, The Haven, Carterton, 
Clanfield, Oxon. 


Domestic Situations Wanted 


ORE RESIDENT MAIDS than Employers! Moderate fee. 
Testimonials London, seaside, country, 14 counties. Terms, 
ESSEX REGISTRY, ILFORD. (Stamp.) 
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Entertainments 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from to 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (March 9, 10 and 11) 
“THE ENEMY SEX” 
from the novel ‘ The Salamander,’ 
starring BETTY COMPSON. 


BOBBY VERNON in comedy “CORNFED” 


Racing Outlook No. 5. Bonzo, the Pup. 
Comedy, **ONE CYLINDER LOVE,” etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
JACKIE COOGAN in 
“LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE” 


“ TARNISH” 
from Gilbert Emery’s Stage Success, 
starring MAY McAVOY, MARIE PREVOST, 
NORMAN KERRY, HARRY MYERS and RONALD COLMAN. 


4Esop’s Fable ‘‘ The Boy and the Bear.” 


(March 12, 13 and 14) 


Felix the Cat, and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
€ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,~ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
“Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. —_ Cockspur Street, 


8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, adenhall 8t., E.C. 
re GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. + 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


Miscellaneous 


Art Exhibitions 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
OF THE COTSWOLNS AND ELSEWHERE 


by 
ALFRED THORNTON 


Exhibition open till March 19th, 10—5. Sat., 10—1. 


Books 


OOKS.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, fine set, half morocco, 

11 vols., £4 10s. ; Isaac Disraeli’s Works to match, 6 vols., 

42 10s.; Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, coloured and other 
illus, 30s.; Voltaire’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s.; Living 
Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s. for 22s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, Ist illus. Edit., 13s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir.”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
47 7s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 
vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., 
£38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works 
and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 
vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; 
Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicty. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Lictle 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gen- 
tlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 
1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1892; Desperate 


Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 
TAYLORS 1 YPEWRITERS 


DUPLICATORS, ADDERS AND CALCULATORS, 
ALL MAKES, AT BARGAIN PRICES. ERIKA, the 
Portable de Luxe, you can purchase for only &s. per 
week. Remington, Underwood, Corona equally cheap. 
: Write for List and Terms. 

74, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
lelephene- Holborn 4816. MSS. Typed. Holborn End, Lendon. 


ANTED, ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” 19 March, 1921. 
G. E. STECHERT, 2 Star Yard, W.C.2. 


Effective Publicity 


The classified advertisement columns 
of Tue Saturpay REVIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
Tue SaTuRDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.z2. 
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Kf AN OWNER’S OPINION CONCERNING THE 
SIMPLICITY and TRUSTWORTHINESS 
of the 


40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR | 


‘ THE car has been driven either by myself or by a chauffeur who can in no 
sense be called an expert and who has worked under ironclad instructions 
to leave the engine and chassis absolutely alone, excepting the usual clean- 
S ing, oiling, and greasing called for in the instruction book. 
; ‘I, myself, have driven this car many thousands of miles, and it has never, 
reap — me or with anyone else, failed for any reason whatsoever on 
road.’ y 


FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE MOTOR OF FEBRUARY 10th, 1925 


A complete copy of this Owner's Statement, including the 
operation costs abstracted from bis garage acceunt, 
may be bad on application to 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 
15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Episodes of the Month 


Post-War Statesmanship 
By CENTURION 


The International Bankers’ Game 
By ARTHUR KITSON 


The Issues of the London County 
Council Election 
By Lorp JESSEL, 


President of the London Municipal Society 


Spring on the Italian Lakes 
By Lr.-Co.. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Faddist the Warpath 
By T. RICE HOLMES 


The Flamingo in France 


By T. A. COWARD 
The Opium Question 
By the Hon. Mrs, ALFRED LYTTELTON 
Quebec 
By Lapy BLANCHE BERESFORD 


As an American Sees Us 
By Lr.-Cot, Six WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War— 
A Flight from Freiburg 


By Carr. the Hon. GODFREY PHILLIMORE, M.C. 
Correspondence Section 


A Correction 
By Generac Sir Recinatp WinGate, G.C.B. 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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